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AN EASTER SONNET. 


BY JOHN TROLAND. 


‘“‘While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest shall 
not cease.”’ 


The while we pine and plan for power and place, 
And fret the future with the “Why?” and “How?’’— 
With tireles tread the seasons come and go: 

Spring, with her blushing beauty and her grace, 
And Summer with the rose-tint in her face. 

Autumn, with woven garlands on her brow 

Of bearded grain; then Winter, with his snow 

And icy footprints, fitly ends the race. 

Locks up the earth and seals it as a tomb. 

But soon, with resurrection power, again 

Fair Spring bursts forth in new-born loveliness, 
And in the sky—from out the storm-cloud’s womb— 
The bow of promise and the early rain z 
Recall God’s covenant and faithfulness. 


“Thou canst not see grass grow, how sharp so’er thou be, 
Yet that the grass has grown thou very soon canst see; 
So, though thou canst not see thy work now prospering, 

know 

The print of every work time, without fail, will show.” 


A CHANGE OF BASE IN NATURE STUDY. 


BY THOMAS BALLIET. 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


The reaction from mere book study in the public 
schools which has taken place during the last twenty 
years has led to the general introduction of instruc- 
tion of an objective character in the elements of 
natural history and of the natural sciences. It was 
assumed without question that, whilst many children 
do not take readily to books, virtually all would take a 
natural interest in the study by actual observation of 
plants, animals, minerals, and the simpler facts and 
laws of physics and chemistry. This step was ad- 
vocated not only by teachers in the public schools, but 
ulso by scientific associations and by teachers of 
science in our colleges. Recently publishing houses 
have been vying with each other in placing on the 
market reading matter for the schools dealing largely 
or wholly with these subjects The results have been 
somewhat disappointing. It has not aroused as deep 
un interest in schools as it was hoped it would, nor 
has it been found that the elements of science appeal 
to children as generally as was supposed. It may be 
pertinently asked where the mistake lies and what the 
remedy is. That children should be made familiar 
with the world of nature about them, that they should 
be taught in their early years of school life the obvious 
facts of plant and animal life and of their own physi- 
cal surroundings in general, admits of no question; 
uor can it be denied that if rightly presented, these 
-ubjeets appeal very strongly to children even in the 
elementary schools. 

The first attempt to teach the elements of natural 
history in the schools was made many years ago in the 
form of what were then called “object lessons.” Chil- 
dren were led by the questions of the teacher to ob- 
serve the various qualities of an object, like an apple, 
a leaf, a piece of wood, or a mineral, and give the word 
which expressed each quality. Objects were selected 
without reference to any relation between them, and 
what knowledge was gained was so disconnected 


that it had no scientific value and did not interest the 
children. 

The next step was the introduction of observation 
lessons on plants and animals for the purpose of using 
the material for composition writing. ‘These lessons 
were not given because of the intrinsic value and in- 
terest of the subjects taught, but solely for the sake 
of the “language lessons,” for which they would fur- 
nish more interesting material than could ordinarily 
he obtained from other sources. As was natural with 
a controlling motive of this kind, the teaching was 
desultory in the extreme and failed to arouse interest 
in the matter taught. 

The third attempt was made on a larger scale; and 
ulthough, as stated above, it has been partially dis- 
appointing in its results, it has met with a consider- 
able measure of success. A systematic course of les- 
sons has been given, suited to the seasons of the year, 
in all the elementary schools of many communities, 
en plants, on animals, on minerals, and on such 
tamiliar phenomena in nature as clouds, rain, dew, 
frost, snow, ete., together with the elements of phy- 
sics. These lessons have all been objective in charac- 
ter, and children have gained their information by 
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direet observation. In some schools laboratory experi- 
ments in physics have been made by each pupil in- 
dividually, instead of by the teacher; and in the lessons 
on plants and animals each child has been, whenever 
possible, provided with a specimen, ‘This is the gen- 
eral character of the teaching of elementary science in 
most of the best schools throughout the country 
to-day. . Whilst it has infused new life into the 
schools which were formerly confined wholly to book 
study, it has failed to arouse, except in the hands of 
a few exceptional teachers. that deep and general in- 
terest in nature which the teaching of these subjects 
ought to arouse. 

Where lies the cause of this? Surely not in the 
subject itself, for that is intrinsically interesting to 
young and old. I suspect it lies in the aim and in the 


method. 
Scientists have advocated the teaching of the ele- 


ments of science in the primary and grammar schools | 


on the ground that such teaching develops the ob- 
serving powers of children, and trains them in scien- 
tific methods of work and in scientific habits of think- 
ing. The chief aim has been formal mental training. 
Whilst this should be the aim in science teaching in 
secondary schools and in colleges, and perhaps to 
some extent in the highest classes in the grammar 
schools, it is the wrong motive for such teaching in the 
primary schools and in the lower classes of the gram- 
mar schools. 

The method is determined by the aim. The 
method is scientific, analytic, and inductive. In the 


study of plants and animals, the facts bearing on 


classification are emphasized, whether they appeal to 
little children or not, and pupils are prematurely led 
to make generalizations. Morphology and anatomy 
are introduced too early and emphasized too much, 
The anatomy either of plants or of animals does not 
deeply interest young children, not even comparative 
unatomy, which appeals so strongly to maturer minds. 

I imagine these are the chief reasons why the teach- 
ing of science in elementary schools has been some- 
what disappointing. 

The theory of formal training, whether by means of 
ihe sciences or by means of the classics and the mathe- 
matics, commits the fatal error of not sufficiently em- 
phasizing the importance of the matter taught. 
some of the advocates of this kind of training have 
openly stated that the subject taught is of little con- 
sequence, that all depends on the method by which it 
is taught. ‘That there is some truth in this no one 
will deny; method of study develops habits of work, 
and unscientific methods of teaching a subject can- 
not develop scientific habits of observation and 
thought in the pupil. In the case of the adult stu- 
dent there is little danger that method be emphasized 
too much. But even in his case training in one sub- 
ject, like physics, can not directly fit him to work in 
another, like biology. 

But with the immature mind of the young pupil, 
the subject matter taught is of much greater signifi- 
cunce. If this does not appeal to him as intrin- 
sically interesting at his stage of development, no 
considerations of formal training of “faculties” of the 
mind can justify the teaching of it. Education has 
no higher function to perform than to arouse in the 
mind of the pupil or student a deep abiding intrinsic 
interest in the subjects taught. It is therefore of very 
great consequence, in the case of immature pupils, 
that any given subject should be taught at a time 
when it appeals most strongly to them, and _ by 
methods which present to them those aspects of it 
which at that particular stage in their development 
inost deeply interest them. Children’s interests are 
different at different stages of their development. 
‘This is as true of the various subjects of study as it is 
of their games and plays, and it is the duty of eduea- 
tion to adapt itself to these varied interests as they 
develop. 

Children in the primary schools are universally in- 
terested in fairy tales, myths, and fables. ‘They live 
largely in an imaginary world. The world of cold, 
prosy fact about them does not appeal to their deepest 
interest nearly so strongly as the world of fancy and 
imagination. If they are not given fairy tales and 
myths, they make them; the bare facts of science, 
however simple they may be, do not arouse their 
emotions; they are not interested in the scientific 
aspects of nature; only exceptional children at this age 
will read of their own accord even very simple books 
on natural history and on science; all, with very rare 
exceptions, will devour imaginative literature in the 
form of fairy tales, myths, and Tables. ‘They are not 
interested in the scientific distinctions of root, stem, 
leaves, and flowers-—plants must be instinct with 
Tiuman attributes; they do not care about the strue- 
ture of the teeth, the claws, the eyes of the cat and the 
dog, the cat and the dog must appeal to them as 
friends and companions; they do not care for the bear 
and the fox of natural history, it is the bear and the 
fox of the fairy tale and the fable, endowed with 
human attributes, that touches their emotions and 
arouses their deepest interest. 

Little children have many things in common with 
primitive man, although it is possible to press the 
analogy too far. Recent studies in psychology seem 
to indicate, what might be thought antecedentls prob- 
able, that as there are rudimentary the 
human body once functionally active in the lower ani- 
mals from which they have been inherited, so there 
are rudimentary instincts and impulses in the soul 
which have been inherited from primitive man, and 
some of them possibly from lower forms of animal 
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life. These instinets are gradually repressed, and at 
all events oxershadowed by the development of the 
higher psychie powers of the adult mind, and are, 
therefore. more active in the immature mental life of 
the ehild than in that of the mature man and woman. 
This is one reason why adults find it so hard to enter 
sympathetically into the lives of children; they have, 
to a large extent, lost or suppressed the impulses and 
instinets which are dominant in the child’s mind and 
determine its likes and dislikes, its longings, its as- 
pirations, and its desires. These instinets largely de- 
termine its views of, and feelings toward, nature. 

Children look at nature from the point of view of 
primitive man. ‘This is the reason why the great 
ethnic myths appeal to them so strongly. ‘To the 
primitive mind the forces of nature were personal 
forces; trees and animals had living souls, as in the 
deepest sense they have, and represented the mys- 
terious powers controlling the world and the lives and 
destinies of men. Animals were made objects of 
fetish worship, and some of them were regarded as 
patron deities of tribes and clans. ‘Trees were widely 
held sacred, 

This view of nature, which is so closely akin to that 
of the child, has much in common with that of the 
poet of nature. It contemplates nature in its larger 
aspects, it sees it as a living whole, it endows it with 
life, with thought, with human sympathy and pur- 
pose. It touches the deepest emotions of the soul; it 
awakens reverence, awe, and love, and reaches charac- 
ter and life as no scientific view of which children are 
capable ever can. 

This view of nature is therefore in many repects 
It avoids 
analysis, it shrinks from dissection as one would 
shrink from the dissection of a friend, 

This brings us to the real aim and purpose of nature 
lis chief purpose must 


the direct opposite of that of the scientist. 


study in elementary schools. 
not be to train the powers of observation, nor to 
develop scientific habits of thought and of work, but 
to arouse in children a deep love of nature. Such 
love forms the most solid basis for scientilic trainimy 
later when the analytical powers of the mind and the 
instinct of accurate observation deyelop, and without 
it a real enthusiasm for science is not likely ever to 
arise. A recent German writer has shown how this 
love of nature underlies art and literature, and re- 
ligion in its broader meaning, as well as science. 

‘Vo a child so trained, nature, instead of appealing 
merely to his mind and his scientific tastes and inter- 
est, becomes a moral force and a means of grace. 

Nature study in the elementary schools differs, 
therefore, from instruction in science in aim, in char- 
acter, in method, and in result. Nature study views 
nature in the large, studies living things as wholes, 
and develops a love for them which is more important 
and more fundamental than scientific knowledge; sei- 
ence, on the other hand, ofserves details, analyzes, dis- 
through induction 
Both are important, and they 


sects, classifies, compares, and 
reaches general truths. 
should not be as sharply separated in the schoolroom 
Nature 
study, by developing an enthusiastic love of nature, 


as they must be for purposes of discussion. 


must lay the basis for the study of science. 
During the first four or five 


children should have, along with nature study. a rich 


years of school life, 


diet of fairy tale, myth, and fable. This material 
must be carefully selected, sifted, and expurgated by 
the teacher, and it should be told by him to the chil: 
dren in an attractive, interesting way in the lowest 
classes and be read by them in the more advanced 
studied in 
these grades as living things, the study of parts and 
details should be largely omitted; their habits, their 
food, their enemies, and their means of defense should 
short, all them 
which tend to develop a sympathetic interest in them 


classes, Plants and animals should be 


be studied.—in those facets about 
and a love for them. 

Nature study in the sense here advocated may safely 
occupy a large place in elementary schools; the teach- 
ing of natural science strictly so-called has little 
claim on the primary schools, and should occupy 
subordinate position in the lowest classes of the in- 
termediat or grammar schools. 
larger place 


It ought to have a 
in the advanced grammar classes, and 
should be given prominence in the high school. 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 
(7V.) 
BY A. C, BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater, Mass., Normal School. 
SEVENTH GRADE. 
In the previous articles the following plan has been 
used: In the fifth year, a genera! view of nature proc- 
esses during the year; in the sixth year, the typical 
subject of trees was selected as the basis of spring ob- 
servation, using other material in its relation to this: 
in the seventh year, animal life is taken as the central 


EARLY SPRING. 


point of st dy. 


NATURAL HISTORY CALENDAR. 
The approach to animal study is easily made 
through a calendar of out-of-door observations: 


DATE. | ANIMALS. PLANTS. 
March. Frogs first heard. | Willow catkins open. 
| First bluebirds and robins. | Alder catkins. 
| Flock of blackbirds. Zarliest wild flowers. 
Early bees or caterpillars. | Buds swelling on trees. 
Wild geese seen or heard. | Early tree flowers. 
First squirrel seen. | Early bulbs. ete. 

| Song sparrows heard or 

seen, etc. 
April. | Vanessa butterfly. Early flowers : 

| Karly caterpillars. Dandelion. 

| Coral-winged locust. Shepherd’s purse. 

| Phoebe bird. Chickweed. 
Red-winged blackbird. Spring beauty. 
Song sparrow. Saxifrage. 


Flicker (woodpecker). 
Early mud wasps, ete. 


Dog-tooth violet. 
Blood-root. 
Early trees in bloom : 
Elm. 
Red maple. 
Poplar. 
Birch. 
First seedlings found. 
These have not been arranged exactly in the order 
of their appearance, but will be so arranged as the 
Of course, they will 
The object 


children report their findings. 
not entirely agree in different localities. 
ix to stimulate sharp eyes. Perhaps the boys might 
have charge of the animal column and the girls of the 
plant column, and a little emulation created. —Prob- 
ably the trnth will become evident that the animal 
and plant worlds are starting inte new life side by side. 
Why should this be so? Does either need the other? 
Does the instinet of 
Such questions provoke valuable discussions, and tend 
This 


record kept im permanent form year after year will 


return make any mistakes? 


io give the true value to the observations. 
help answer the question about the general uniformity 
of nature’s actions, also answer the question, Are the 
years alike? Are we having an “early spring” this 
year? 

BIRD STUDY. 

While this general observation of nature's changes 
Is going on, some particular study should be followed 
is the spring topic. 

The study of birds is valuable in developing the 
spirit of the naturalist in children, and the reports 
which are given will form the basis for very much of 
The points 
to be sought in the observation are a growing acquaint- 


interest and thought in the school work. 


anee with a detinite number of common birds, and a 
first-hand knowledge of their habits of flying, singing, 
vetting food. and nesting. The schoolroom work will 
consist in the arrangement of the reports and records: 
the thinking out of the adaptations of the parts of the 
bird to his habits of life; the general grouping of the 
birds according to these points: and the determining 
All of this study 
should culminate in an increased feeling of kindness 


of their relation to human interests. 


toward the birds. 

Stuffed birds and visits to museums become of assist- 
ance in each stage—in helping to recognize birds by 
their colors, shape, or size, and in the more careful 
examination of the parts in thinking of their adapta- 
‘ions. In the grouping of birds according to habits. 
and in the studying of their relations to Liuman inter- 


a ests, “Citizen Bird,” by Wright, may well be taken as 


the guide. 

For written work a note-book should be carefully 
kept, or the different written papers may be bound into 
that form. In this book are written the descriptions 


and habits as noticed, sketches drawn, or pictures 
found, literary selections, and interesting information, 


DAILY OBSERVATIONS. 


A certain number of birds is determined upon fo; 
ihe term, a small number is the wisest. Among the 
carly ones with which to begin are the bluebird, robin, 
song sparrow, flicker, and blackbirds. Others will be 
added as the season advances. The purpose is to get « 
neighborly acquaintance with the birds, to be able to 
recognize them as they iit by us, or to know their 
voices as they call and sing. In the bird book a list ix 
kept. Short talks on their habits will help fix the hird 
in mind; a growing love for birds will follow. 


BIRD MIGRATIONS. 


Meantime, the definite schoolroom talks on’ bird 
habits will he going on. In “Citizen Bird,” chapter 
Vi. is entitled “The Bird as a Traveler.” This is an 
excellent text for the teacher to use. A simple read- 
ing lesson from this book will be the best introduction. 
The threefold grouping according to the journeys of 
the birds is the first step suggested. 

1. Citizens.—Birds whose families stay in or near 
the same place the year round, roving somewhat ac- 
cording to weather and food supply. A list of such 
birds may be thought out—the English sparrow, 
downy woodpecker, quail, partridge, crow, pigeon, 
domestic fowl, ete. The question at once rises, How 
can these birds remain during the cold season? 
Where can they get food? Where do they have their 
nests? 

2. Winter Visitors.-—Birds who come down from 
the north in severe weather, moving about from place 
io place for food, and returning to the north before 
nesting time. Some of our owls, shrike, snowflake, 
ete. ‘These birds may not be very familiar, and their 
study must be postponed till winter, when some of 
them may be watehed. 

Summer Citizens.—birds that are with us onl) 
during the warm months, when insect food is plenty. 
‘These include most of our familiar birds, and the keep- 
ing of a list of returning birds is the best way of fixing 
the fact of the succession of migrations as based on the 
weather and food supply. In each case as a new bird 
is noticed the habits must be watched enough to help 
answer the question why this is the appropriate time 
for the return. 


NAME. DATE. HABITS. 


Robin. Early March. Running on ground in search of in- 


sects, earthworms, etc. 


FOOD HABITS. 

A second general thought is needed before we begin 
the study of individual birds. An excellent approach 
io this part of the subject is the reading of chapter \. 
of “Citizen Bird” by the children, calling for as wide 
a list of illustrations under each group as the general 
observation will furnish. 
stimulus to the watching for further illustrations. 
The six groups of our land birds are as follows (“‘Citi- 


zen Bird.” pages 59-60) :— 


It will serve at once as a 


(around Gleaners.—Birds who feed largely on 
Robin. 


bluebird, thrushes, blaekbirds. meadow lark. crow. 


insects which live in, on, or near the ground. 


bluejayv, tlhieker, ete, 

2. Tree Tappers——Birds who feed on insects on 
trunks and branches of trees and shrubs. Wood 
peckers, chickadee, blackbirds, vireos,  warblers. 
creeper, etc. 

Birds who. while on the wing. 


Swallows, martin, kingbird. fl 


3. Sky Sweepers.- 
catch flying insects. 
catchers, ete. 

Wise Watchers.- 
it in wait for their prey of field mice, inseets, and 


The large, silent birds who 
other annals. Shrike, or butcher bird, erow, owls. 
etc. 
5. Seed Sowers.—Birds who eat soft fruits, and 
after digesting the pulp and juice sow the seeds far and 
wide. Robin, catbird, cedar bird, tanagers, ete. 

6. Weed Warriors.—Birds who feed on the seeds 
of weeds, cracking them with their stout beaks in order 


to get at the kernels. Finches, sparrows, grosbeaks. 


ete. 

We shall find that many of the common birds be- 
long to two or three of these groups, and thus accom- 
plish a great deal of good. 
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STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL BIRDS. 

The next step is the selection of a few birds for care- 
ful study, in order to better understand bird habits and 
the adaptation of their structure to these habits of 
life. The selection depends on the material at hand. 
The reports will come in slowly, but patience will 
linally gain some good results. 

(1) Carefully and repeatedly watch the bird till a 
fair description can be given. A stuffed specimen or 
i Visit to the museum will assist in the early part of the 
work. ‘Phe magazine Birds has colored pictures 
that give aid in verifving the observations. — In “Citi- 
zen Bird™ an excellent summary of points can be 
found: The American robin, length ten inches: 
upper parts slate color, with a tinge of brown: head 
black on top and sides, with white spots around the 
eves: tail black, with white spots on the tips of some 
leathers: under parts brick red, except the black and 
white streaked throat and under the tail.” The same 
plan is used if the bluebird, red-winged blackbird, 
Hicker, or song sparrow is selected as the example of 
the early birds. Perhaps different children will like 
toselect different birds for study. and thus give a fuller 
list for class discussion, 

(2) The habits of these birds should be reported as 
the description proceeds. They will include such 
points as the following: Getting of the food, habit of 
flying, time of singing, character of the song, action 
in time of danger. Later in the season the habits of 
nesting are watched, but without disturbing the birds 
cr injuring their work: places selected, materials used, 
kind of a nest, laving of eggs. care of the voung, train- 
ing them to fly. “Birderaft.” by Wright. is a very 
helpful book along the line of bird habits. 

After discussion, the points are carefujly written in 
the note-book., The reading of “Citizen Bird” or 
other selections will add to the interest. Any literary 
selections on birds appropriate to the season will serve 
to refine the thought and inerease the feelings of kind- 
ness. The thought of the great value of birds in de- 
stroving injurious insects should be strongly brought 


out. 


THE BERMUDA EASTER LILY. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 
The Bermuda Islands have become famous for their 
production of Easter lilies. Every spring thousands 
of boxes of the opening buds are shipped to New 


chief resources of the people of the islands, although 
during recent years there has been much complaint of 
low prices, due to overproduction or other causes. 

The bulbs that are to produce flowers are planted 
late in the fall or early in winter in long rows close 
together in the field. They grow slowly; in January 
they are a few inches high. During Mareh they 
develop more rapidly and by Easter are ready for the 
admiring eves of those who love them. 


of it. And nothing in the world of plants appeals 
to the soul with more potency than such a mass of 
these flowers on a stem as is shown in the plate here- 
with. He who can look upon such a piece of glory 
without a thrill of emotion is no lover of the beautiful. 
I hope that in every school, as in every home whtre it 
is possible, the silent ministry of these messengers of 
peace will be felt at this Easter season. As a people 
we do not let flowers into our lives to as great an ex- 


Fig. 2.) Packine Lites For SHipMeEnr. 


The stalks are cut off with their buds and blossoms, 
and packed in light wooden boxes. (See Fig. 2.) 


Then they are sent to Hamilton, whence the steamer 


takes them to New York. The trip occupies about 
three days. Many of the boxes remainin New York, 
the others being sent by express to Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and the other large cities. 


Fic. 1. Fievp 


York, and every fall hundreds of thousands of 


bulbs are sent to supply the greenhouses for the 


winter season. The lily and the onion are two of the 


Nothing can be more beautiful as a landscape than 
one of these lily fields in bloom, with its background 
of dark cedar trees. Fig. 1 will help to a conception 


tent as we might, and surely we cannot afford to lose 
the service of this aster lily. 

The chief lesson to be learned from these flowers 
is a spiritual one, and I would give it all the emphasis 
possible. But on their structural side these lilies are 
of vreat interest and may be made the theme of inter- 
esting nature studies. As I have stated in “Ten New 
ngland Blossoms,” an interesting comparison may be 
drawn between this species and the common yellow 
field or Canada lily of our summer meadows. ‘The 
latter is of a bright orange coior; its blossoms hang 
downward; it is fertilized by day-flying bees. The 
former is pure white; its blossoms are horizontal; the 
stamens and pistils are so arranged that it must be 
pollenized by long-tongued moths. Both belong to 
the same family, but one has catered to day-flying in- 
sects, which love bright colors and an abundance of 
pollen, and the other to night-flying or crepuscular 
moths. The whiteness of the lily and the odor which 
it especially emits at nightfall attract to it the long- 
tongued sphinges, which care for nectar rather than 
pollen. . . The adaptation of the Bermuda lily for 
pollenation by these sphinx moths is easily seen. If 
vou remove one side of the white flower cup. you will 
see that the pistil consists of a long style running the 
whole length of the flower, with the viseid stigma at 
the end. Grouped on the sides are the stamens, 
which also have long filaments tipped with the antlers 
at the mouth ofthe flower.  vidently no ordinary 
insects can get the nectar at the base of the cup: the 
sphinx moths are the only ones adapted to derive bene- 
fit from such a blossom. But for them the adaptation 
is perfect. The tongues of the larger species will 
reach the honey, while their heads come in contaet 
with the antlers and stigmas and perform the polleniz- 
ing funetion.” (P. 1113.) 

The germination of the pollen tubes may be shown 
with these lily blossoms, if you have a microscope. 
Place some of the pollen on a viscid stigma and a few 
hours later remove it to aslide. Under the miero- 
scope vou will see the pollen grains in various stages 
of development. 

It is interesting, also, to observe ly 
a lily blossom fades which has thus had pollen applied 


much sooner 
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to the stigma than one does which receives no pollen. 
After the fertilization of the ovules the function of 
the white perianth has been served, and there is no 
further need for it to exist. 


The photographs from which the _ illustra- 
tions were made were taken by a Hamilton 


photographer. 


THE STORY OF OUR FLAG. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


{For a reading lesson. ] 

[On Patriots’ Day, April 19, provide each child in the 
school witha tiny flag. Fasten it to button-holes of coats, 
or on the girls’ shoulders, and let the children wear their 
decorations all the day.] 


“Does anyone in the school know how old our flag 
is’ asked Miss Warner one day about the middle of 
(Who knows just what day it was?) 


“L think it is 123 years old,” answered Alice Dewey, 
one of the older girls. “You told us something about 
it on Washington's Birthday, but I don’t remember all 
you said.” 


April. 


“Then let us give a little time to-day to the story of 
our flag,” said Miss Warner. “And this time we will 
all try to remember it, for we ought to know all about 
the flag under whose protection we live, ought we 
not? 


“Alice is right in regard to the age of our tlag; for, 
although it has seen many changes since that time, 
our first flag was used in 1775. 


“For as soon as our ancestors in the colonies had de- 
cided that they must not be under the control of Eng- 
land, they wanted a flag of their own. 


“A few weeks before that Fourth of 


duly when independence was declared, a committtee 


memorable 


was appointed to see about a flag. 


“George Washington was a member of this commit- 
tee. and it was he who took the design for the flag to a 
Mrs. Jolin Ross, who was considered unusually skillful 


with the needle. 


“Our first flag was like that of the East India com- 
pany and the Sandwieh ishinds. 


“We had a red and white flag then, with thirteen 
stripes. Why thirteen, John? 

*’The first time this flag was raised was on January 
2. 1776: it floated over the Cambridge cap. 


But when independence had been declared. of 


course the British Jack could not be used. 


“In ditt, June Lt, the stars and stripes were offi- 
cially adopted as the ensign of the United States of 
America. 

“The stars were six-pointed at first, but Washington 
changed them to tive-pointed ones. The stars are said 
io have been suggested by the coat-of-arms of the 
Washington family. 

“We are told that it was at the battle of the Brandy- 
Wine, September 11. 1777. that the stars and stripes 
first floated, 


“Irom that time it was carried in all the battles of 
the Revolution. and the naval vessels also floated the 
new banner. 


“On the first of December. 1777. the ship Raneer 


entered a Freneh port. 


“The Ranger floated the new stars and stripes, and 
was commanded by one whose name vou all know, for 
we had his story for our history lesson only a few days 
Yes: 


it was Captain Paul Jones, 


“And on the lth of February. 1778, 
ceived the first salute ever paid to the American flag 


that flag re 
by foreign naval vessels. Yes, bovs, vou mav cheer.” 
stniled Miss Warner. for the yvoune patriots in her 


school Were 


anxious to give a cheer—on their own ae- 


eount —for the dear old tlag. as they thoueht of threat 
first and long-ago salute. 


‘For t] 
rOr the next clahtieen years there was no change 


in the flag. Then, on January 18, 1794, congress en- 
acted that after the Ist of May, 1795, the flag should 
have fifteen stripes, alternate red and white; and that 
there should be fifteen white stars on a blue field, for 
two more states had been added to the union—Ver- 
mont and Kentucky. 


“From 1795 to 1818 this was our country’s flag, the 
one we bore in the war of 181,2. 

“But when 1818 came around there were five more 
states in the union—'T'ennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, In- 
diana, and Mississippi—and so more stars must be 


added, also. 


“Then congress passed an act, which provided:— 

“*1. That from and after the 4th of July next the 
flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the union have twenty 
stars, white in a blue field. 
That on the admission of every new state into 
the union one star be added to the union of the flag. 
and that such addition shall take effect on the fourth 
day of July next succeeding such admission.’ 


“So the stars have grown in number, until now we 


have ——-. How many, Jim?” 


You must learn the flag days of Massachusetts, for 
we inust appoint some of our boys to attend to the 
raising and lowering of our new flag. 

The flag days are: February 12, Lincoln’s birthday; 
Mebruary 22, Washington’s birthday; Mareh 17, 
evacuation day; April 19, Patriots’ Day: April 27, 
Gieneral Grant’s birthday; May 30, Memorial Day: 
June 17, Bunker Hill Dav: July 4. Independence 
Davy. 

There are other days on which the flag is usually 
displayed: Arbor Day, Labor Day? Thanksgiving day, 
Christmas day, and prominent local days. 


On Memorial Day the flag is at half-staff, or half- 


Mast. 


We must learn just how to raise and lower it prop- 
erly, and when and how. For it is our flag, the flag 
our fathers fought and died for, the flag that we shall 
alwavs love and honor. 

FOR THE STUDY OF Dk QUINCEY’S 
“FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE.”—(1.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


“There is another department in which he (De 
(Quincey) stands first, second, third—we mean, the 
serious hoax. Do our readers remember the German 
romance of ‘Walladmor,’ passed off at the Leipsie fair 
as one of Sir Walter Scott’s, and afterward translated 
into English? The translation, which was, in fact, a 
new work, was executed by De Quincey, who, finding 
the original dull, thought proper to re-write it: and 
thus, to charge trick upon triek. Or have they ever 
read his chapter in Blackwood for July, 1837, on the 
‘Retreat of a Tartar Tribe?’ A chapter certainly con- 
taining the most powerful historical painting we ever 
read, and recording a section of adventurous and 
romantie stery not equaled, he says, ‘since the retreat 
of the fallen angels.” This chapter, we have good 
reason for knowing, originated principally in his own 
inventive brain.”——Atlantie Monthly, 18590. 

I.—INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS. 

i. What is the ethnological history of the Tartars, 
the Russians, and the Cossacks? 

Prove the 'Partars a nomadic people. 

+. What foundation is there for the story of the 
emigration of the Tartars from Russia in Catherine 
reign? 

!. Wistinguish between the terms exodus and 
anabasis. What passages of history have capitalized 
these terms? 


5. Who were the Cossacks? What is their dis- 


tinguishing characteristic in history? When most 
emphatically shown? 
6. What writers of history have endowed their 
works. with “dramatie interest”? How, in each case? 
i. What is the relation of history to biography? 
To the epic? To the novel? 


8. What demands does art make upon the write, 
of history? 

9. Name the ten best historians of all literature. 
State wherein each excels. 

10. Why is unity required in history? 

11. Mark the value of the dramatic element i), 


narration. 


12. What makes history fascinating? 
13. Explain allusion in quotation in the paragra))| 


from the 


Atlantie. 


14. Name several imaginary writings which hay. 


been quite generally accepted as fact. 
that seem as real as though fact. 


Name others 
Name others that 


possess a charm en account of their purely fictitious 


nature. 


15. What poem in American literature is purely 


imaginative? 


HOW 


TU BUILD 


Has it “dramatic interest” ? 


UP A LATIN 
LAR Y*—(I1,) 


VOCABL. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Head Master High School, Quincy, Mass. 


(All Rights Reserved, ) 


Herbert Spencer’s dictum to the effect that we 


must proceed “from the known to the unknown” in 


education seems to have been carefully avoided in 
most works ostensibly devoted to the teaching of ele- 


mentary Latin. 


article on 


To continue the plan of the first 
the subject of building up a Latin vocabu- . 


lary let us make one list of English words ending in 
tude, and another list of Latin words ending in tudo. 
If by anerely changing e to o we are able to give, off- 
hand, a good number of reputable Latin words, surely 


the gain is ¢onsiderable. 


By such a method we not 


only learn a larger number of words than that usually 


mastered, 
ing the memory. 


but we acquire these words without strain- 
“Train, not strain,” is an aphorism 


that applies to every form of mental activity. 


English. Latin. 
Aptitude 1. Aptitudo 

2. Gratitude 2. Gratitudo 

3. Altitude 3. Altitudo 

4. Latitude 4. Latitudo 

5. Longitude 5. Longitudo 

6. Lassitude 6. Lassitudo 

7. Desuetude 7. Desuetudo 

8. Solitude 8. Solitudo 

4. Promptitude 9. Promptitudo 
10. Magnitude 10. Magnitudo 
11. Multitude 11. Multitudo 
12. Solicitude 12. Solicitudo 
13. Attitude 13. Attitudo 
14. Ingratitude 14. Ingratitudo 
15. Inaptitude 15. Inaptitudo 
16. Plentitude 16. Plentitudo 
17. Amplitude 17. Amplitudo 
IS. Reetitude 18. Rectitudo 
19. Quietude 19. Quietudo 
20. Disquietude 20. Disquietudo 
21. Similitude 21. Similitudo 
22. Dissimilitude 22. Dissimilitudo 
23. Fortitude 28. Fortitudo 


24. Platitude 
25. Sanctitude 25. 
26. Turpitude 


24. Platitudo 
Sanctitudo 
26. Turpitudo 


27. Ineptitude 27. Ineptitudo 

28. Beatitude 28. Beatitudo 

29. Mansuetude 29. Mansuetudo 
30. Consuetude 30. Consuetudo 
31. Exactitude 31. Exactitudo 
32. Servitude 32. Servitudo 

33. Certitude 33. Certitudo, etc. 


Psychologists tell us that it is easier to remember 
two words having some connecting link than it is to 


remember one isolated word. 


If we remember that e 


as printed looks like a broken link, and o like a closed 
one, there will be no difficulty in recalling the fact 
that the open link is English and the closed link Latin 
in the case of “tude” and “tudo” words. 

To apply one of the methods mentioned in my first 
urticle on this subject, we proceed next to derive from 
our list of nouns the adjectives to be remembered to 


gether with them. 


The following list suggests itself 
£ 


immediately :— 


aptus, 
longus, 
solus, 
multus, 
inaptus, 
rectus, 
similis, 
platus, 
ineptus, 
consuetus, 
certus, 


gratus, desuetus, 
lassus, magnus, 
promptus, ingratus, 
sollicitus, amplus, 
plenus, disquietus, 
quietus, fortis, 
dissimilis, turpis, 
sanctus, mansuetus, 
beatus, servus, 
exactus, latus, 
altus, 
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In connection with the thirty-three nouns, taken at 
random, may be noted several interesting facts:— 

First, without any difficulty thirty-two Latin ad- 
jectives may be recalled in connection with the nouns. 

Second, the reason for the fact that an adjective is 
not suggested at once for the noun attitude or attitudo 
is this: “Attitude” is really another form of “apti- 
tude,” hence it must be referred to aptus. 

Third, servus, it must be remembered, is an ad- 
jective as well as a noun. 

Fourth, inaptus and ineptus must be considered as 
practically the same word. 

Fifth, platitude appears to have come through the 
French, but as that language is really a kind of 
modern Latin, and as the word “platus” or “platys” 
exists in ancient Latin, platitudo may be permitted 
to remain in the list. 


QUESTIONS AT COLUMBLA. 
Professors Cattell and Farrand are seeking in- 
formation from the students upon these points:— 

Do you regard your general health as good, medium, not 
good? 

Do you have headache often, seldom, never? 

Do you have colds often, seldom, never? 

How many hours do you usually sleep? 

Is your appetite good, medium, poor? 

At what time of day Can you study best? 

Do you smoke; if so, how many pipes, cigars, or cigar- 
ettes daily? 

At what age did you begin? 

Do you use alcoholic drinks; if so, occasionally or 
daily? 

What novelist do you prefer? What poet? What 
painter? 

Supposing the following ten ways of spending an hour 
give you pleasure. write after them in the order of amount 
of pleasure they give: Eating dinner, playing your fav- 
orite athletic game, playing your favorite sedentary game, 
working with tools, as in a garden, reading a novel, hear- 
ing music, talking to a friend, day dreaming, learning 
something, writing something? 

It would be well for all colleges to press these in- 
quiries. Child study of this kind in college would 


signify something. 


APRIL HAPPENINGS.—(11.) 


Aprii 10. 
1606—First charter to colonize in America granted by 
King James I. The London company was privileged to 
settle south of thirty-eight degrees north, and the Ply- 
mouth company north of forty degrees north. The coun- 
-try between thirty-eight degrees and forty degrees was 
open to either. 
1606—Power of electricity was discovered by Dr. Gil- 
bert. 
1775-—Birth of Hahnemann, the founder of homeopathy. 
1827-—Birth of Genera! Lew Wallace at Brookville, Ind. 
i841—New York Tribune founded by Horace Greeley. 
1879—Law passed in Massachusetts allowing women to 
vote for the school committee. 
April 11. 
1794—-Birth of Edward Everett—-scholar, orator, and 
statesman—at Dorchester, Mass. 
1831-—The first patent was granted for ‘‘fluid caout- 
choue”’ to make articles waterproof. 
April 12. 
1770—-The infamous three per cent. ‘‘tea tax’? on the 
colonies was passed; i. e., the general tax on the colonies 
was repealed except this feature. The retention of this 
tax outraged the colonists. 
1777-—Birth of Henry Clay in Hanover county, Virginia. 
1824—Josiah Quincy re-elected mayor, receiving every 
vote cast. He was mayor for five terms. 
1878—Death of the notorious William M. Tweed of New 
York. 
April 18. 
16183—Pocahontas was married to John Rolfe in Virginia. 
1635—-The first American schoolmaster was appointed, 
Philomen Pomert, in Boston. 
1648-—Birth of ‘“‘“Madame Guyon” in France. 
1733—Birth of ‘Lord North.” 
1743—Birth ot Thomas Jefferson. 
1864—-Massacre of Fort Piliow. 


April 14. 
1742—Faneuil hall, gift of Peter Faneuil, accepted by 
vote of the citizens. 
1861—Fort Sumter evacuated. 
1865—-President Lincoln assassinated. 


1865—Attempted assassination of William H. Seward. 
secretary of state. 
April 15. 


1688—New Haven colony founded. 

1723—-Aquitamog, Indian, age 112, visited Boston. 

1790—First patent right law was passed by congress. 

1805—Pillory on King street, Boston, used for the last 
time, the culprit being John Nichols, a counterfeiter, who 
was kept there for one hour. 

1814—Birth of John Lothrop Motley. 

1817—-First asylum for deaf mutes in America was 
opened at Hartford. 

1817—Bill passed New York legislature for building Erie 
canal, costing $8,401,354. 

1854--Shipwreck of the Powhatan, with loss of 371 
lives. 

1861—Lincoln’s first call for 75,000 troops. 

1865--Andrew Johnson, vice-president, was sworn in as 
president about six hours after Lincoln died. 

1870—Emma Willard, one of the greatest of American 
educators, died at Troy, N. Y., age eighty-three. 

April 16. 

1533—Birth of William, Prince of Orange. 

1644—Elder William Brewster of Mayflower fame died 
ai age of eighty-four. 

1797—-Birth of Thiers, the French statesman. 

1854—-Earthquake destroyed San Salvador, with great 
loss of life. 

1878—Strike of 100,000 English cotton operatives. 


LIBRARY HIN1IS. 


BY A LIBRARIAN. 


In a country village short histories, such as Green's 
“Shorter History of the English People,” are well 
read, while masterpieces, such as Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public” or Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
fmpire,” are never read, 

Poetry is never taken out. 
interesting books on travel are read. 
chiefly read, and the better grade novels were never so 
Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, and 


Bright biographies and 
Novels -are 


much read as now. 
Stevenson are favorites. 


SUBJECTS OF ESSA YS.— (11) 
Woman’s Place in the Present Century. 
Chemism. 

Possibilities ofa Great Nation. 
Character. 
What Is Worth While. 
Adaptation. 
Drudgery. 
A Cruise in an Air Ship. 
Changes Wrought by the Civil War. 
Radiation. 
Brains Inspire Drains. 
Cuba Libre. 
Education Necessary to Good Citizenship. 
Achievements of a Great Nation. 
The Solar System. 
American Heroines. 
Qur Naval Possibilities. 
lements of Success. 
Greeks in History. 
‘The Edueation of Woman. 
Economy of ‘Time. 
W ork. 
The Social Problem. 
The Services of Art. 
Patriotism. 
Humor. 
It Still May Be. 
Monopolies. 
Personal Worth. 
Athletics. 
Ambttion. 
Light on a Dead Past. 
The Power of Musie. 
The Evils of the Ballot Boy. 
The Chambered Nautilus. 
The United States of the Twentieth Century. 
Success and Sincerity in Life. 
Qut in the World. 
The Hero of Shenandoah. 
Night Brings Out the Stars. 
Classic Myths. 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. 
Cuba. 
(Glimpses of the Future, 
—T'he Moderator. 


OUTLINE OF HEALTH LESSON. 


1. A talk on the value of health. 
1]. 1. What we eat and drink: 
(a) The flesh making foods. 
(b) The heat giving foods: what they are, 
why we eat them. . 
(c) Salty foods. 
(d) Water, why we need it. 
2. Unwholesome drinks. 
3. bad effects of tobacec. 
III. Wow food is changed to bone, muscle, ete. 
The kind of food to eat. 
Why plein and simple food is best. 
How unwholesome food may hurt us. 
1. The best time to eat. 
5. Tiow alcohol hurts digestion. 
IV. The blood. 
V. Breathing and what comes of it. 
1. What itis to breathe. 
2. The tubes that carry the blood. 
3. The heart as a busv pump. 


1. Why we need exercise. 

5. Tlow exercise affects the circulation of the 
blood. 

6. Eifects of alcohol upon the blood vessels and 
the heart. 

1. What it is and how it looks. 

2. we breathe. 

3. Changes in the air from breathing. 

!. How bad air makes us ill. 

°. Why pure air is important to sick people. 

6. to breathe pure air. 

i. effeets of aleohol and tobacco upon the throat 
and lungs. 

Irom “Waymarks for Teachers,” Silver, Burdett. 
& Co., Boston. 


TEACHERS CONTRACTS — PROFESSIONAL 
HONOR AND COURTESY. 

Many schools are injured and many school officers are 
caused much inconvenience because their teachers resign 
without giving sufficiently long notice of their intentions. 
Some teachers seem to have very indistinct notions of the 


morally binding force of their contracts. In one state 


(New York), and probably in several others, any teacher 


who wilfully abandons his contract is liable to have his 
license annulled. 

On the other hand, teachers are sometimes dismissed 
without a fair trial or due notice. 

There is much need that the educational publie should 
be better informed about four things: First, the bad re- 
sults to schools of too frequent changes in teachers: sec- 
ond, the bad effects on teachers of too frequent changes 
of places; third, the moral obligations of contracts: and 
fourth, the courtesy due to and from school officers and 
teachers. 

At a late meeting of the Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, a committee appointed for the purpose 
brought in the following report, which was accepted and 
adopted: 

“It is our judgment that no attempt should be made by 
superintendents or those in charge of school affairs to in- 
duce teachers to leave their positions immediately before 
the beginning of the fall term, or during the first and last 
months of the school year: that no attempt should be 
made to induce teachers to leave their positions except 
after notice of four weeks: that no teacher should be 
considered an available candidate for a new position until 
he shall have served at least one year in his present posi- 
tion, unless he has made it a condition of acceptance that 
he may leave at any time after giving proper notice; that 
teachers should be mindful of the interest of the schools 
in which they teach, and should be unwilling to leave 
their positions unless released by those who have em- 
ployed them; that teachers should be unwilling to leave 
positions wherein they have not served at least one year, 
unless they have made it a condition of acceptance that 
they may leave at any time after proper notice; that it is 
the duty of school authorities, after notice of four weeks, 
to release teachers who can materially better themselves, 
unless there are unusual circumstances making such a 
change exceptionally injurious to the schools: that we 
deprecate any contract with teachers which is made 
mainly for the benefit of district, town, or city, whereby 
school authorities seek to obligate teachers to a greater 
degree than they obligate themselves.” 

If teachers, school superintendents, school boards, and 
teachers’ agencies would all carry out the foregoing ideas, 
there would be a great gain Let us each not only follow 
them ourselves, but also disseminate them as much its 
possible among others. 

Jay Ties 
Superintendent of Schools, Sandwit h, Mass. 
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Can’t you carry public sentiment far enough to have 


the schoolhouses cleaned this spring? 


The trees which the children plant will endear 


school memories more than teachers can appreciate, 


The teacher's class work shows what her personal 
habits in work are. Indolence and lack of system are 


perfeetly marked by her classroom methods. 


It is true that ina certain sense it is a brave thing 
to row against the tide, but when the tide sets in the 
right direction it is folly not to take advantage of it. 

Do not be finical in your criticism of the language 
of pupils. Freedom and ease are more important at 


first than correctness. "loo much eriticism makes 


good talking impossible. 

A boy in New Jersey has had to pay for the school 
desk upon which he scratched his name with a nail. 
The father tried to fight it 
in the courts, but i} was useless, 


‘This is New Jersey law. 


The eve is more effective than the voice in disel- 
pline, and yet teachers will storm in thunder tones 
or shrill cyclonic utterances when they have regal 
power in a look well directed and steady, 

The Cleveland 


tested: then it wallowed in the political mire deeper 


system looked well until it) was 
than that of New York, Chicago, or Philadelphia ever 


did. evidently the ideal is not vet reached, 


Stop the eraze for too much reading, so far as vou 
can. It is almost as bad fora child to be vormandiz- 
Ing in books as to acquire a distaste for all reading. 
Lincoln was a man of few books, but he read and re 
read those few. and they were.of a quality to repay 
repeated reading Webster read few hooks. but they 


Were great books, read many times over, 


Do you remember the story that Hawthorne tells 
of the old clergyman who kept on planting apple trees 
whose fruit he could not hope to eat, despite the 
laughter of his neighbors? He outlived some who 
laughed at him and added substantial yearly sums to 
his income from his orchard. By failing to sow and 
plant we are sure to cheat somebody, and very likely 
that somebody is the one we least desire to defraud,— 


ourselves. 


GATES COLLEGE 


it may be too early to speak with positiveness re- 
garding the permanency of the small college in the 
immediate presence of the great university, but the 
thrift of Tufts. within two miles of Harvard, would 
seem to indicate that it has its field even in the neigh- 
borhood of the best equipped institutions. It is not 
too early, however, to speak positively and earnestly of 
the small college, even the denominational college in 
the comparatively new sections of our country. 

Circumstances have made us familiar with the his- 
tory of Gates College, Nebraska, its trials, its useful- 
ness, and its prospects. Few educational institutions 
have had as many obstacles to overcome as this. About 
every imaginary difficulty from within and without 
has presented itself first and last, and vet the very fact 
that it had a mission has given it power to meet every 
emergency and present a body of graduates that testi- 
fies to its usefulness and Already there 
are many noble men and women in the industrial, 
commercial, political, educational, and religious life 
of Nebraska and the neighboring states, most of whom 


necessities. 


would never have gone elsewhere for an education and 
would not have wielded any such influence as at pres- 
ent, but for the opportunities of Gates College. What 
is true of this institution is true even to a greater ex- 
tent of many others, and they deserve every aid and 
encouragement in equipping themselves as thoroughly 
as possible for the responsibilities resting upon them. 


MRS. YOUNG AND MRS. HULL, 


All honor to Mrs. Ella F. Young and Mrs. Ella G. 
Hull for their leadership in the great salary crusade. 
To record all the women who helped the cause along 
would be to make the Journal into a Chicago woman’s 
directory, but Mrs. Young was a mighty foree in 
unifving and intensifying the action of the teachers, 
as Mrs. Hull was in the broader arena of legislation, 
local state. 


Educational leadership is never 


sufficiently recognized. ‘Teachers will glorify leaders 
in commerce, society, and politics, and pass indiffer- 
ently or antagonize critically the representatives of 
their own profession, ‘Too often leaders are suspected 
of being selfish in their devotion to the cause, but Mrs. 
Young and Mrs. Hull can ever be suspected of any- 
thing but pure professional devotion when they took 
This ought to be a 
signal for honest pay for earnest work by noble women 


the lead in this great crusade. 


in every city in the land. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
NORTH CONWAY, N. H., JULY 5—8. 


The preparations for the sixty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Instruction at North 


Conway, N. TL, are already nearly complete. The 
bulletin containing detailed arrangements and  pro- 
gramme will be ready for distribution by May 1. The 


superintendent of public instruction in each of the 
New England states is planning to attend, and will 
present the educational conditions in his respective 
state: ©. Tl. Hine, Connecticut: W. Stetson, 
Maines Pall, Massachusetts: F. Gowing, New 
Hampshire: Stockwell, 
M.S. Stone, 


Rhode Island: and 
Dr. Stanley Hall will lec- 
Dr. Tlodge of Clarke Univer- 
sity on “Vital Human Interests in Nature Study as 
Dr. HOS, 
Parbell. superintendent of schools, Providence, on 
“Moral Training in the Schools as Based on the Her- 


Vermont. 


ture on * Adolescence”: 


Illustrated in the for Existence”: 


bartian Philosophy”; and Dr. A. E. Winhip, editor 
of the Journal of Education, on “The Kindergarten 
Pupil in the Grammar and High Schools.” Other 
subjects, equally interesting, and other speakers, 
equally distinguished, have already been secured. 

The local arrangements for entertainment have 
never been better and more complete than they will 
be at North Conway. The railroads appreciate the 
opportunity, and will advertise generous things. 
There are many indications already of a large attend- 
ance. ‘The teachers and school ofticials of New Eng- 
land are recognizing the American Institute of In- 
struction as the association in which New England in- 
terests and problems can be considered, and where 
the best of professional acquaintance can be secured 


and promoted, 


SUPERINTENDENT PEASE. 

In these days superintendents come and go so easily 
that it is hardly worth while for the Journal to do 
more than chronicle the fact, but the resignation of 
Alvin F. Pease is sufficiently distinct to warrant a de- 
parture from the time-honored custom. — It is not 


often that aman is so successful as Mr. Pease has 


been in Northampton for tey years. He is progres- 
sive without being cranky, he is careful without being 
conservative. In character, above the shadow of a 
suspicion: in financial affairs. irreproachable; in ad- 
munistration of the office, methodical and exact: in 
Visitation of the schools, attentive and helpful; and in 
choice of teachers, remarkably successful, in view of 
In addition to all this, he 
bas had no ripple of disturbance with the school board 


the money at his disposal. 
or with the teachers in ten years. In these vears he 
has quietly, tirmly, courteously insisted that the 
schools must not be used by any outside parties for 
Asa 


result, ten years have developed some disappointed 


personal gain or to further personal prejudices. 


schemers, and Mr. Pease, with almost unprecedented 
devotion, has resigned, though the strength of the 
community, the school board, and the teachers are 
solidly with him,—has resigned on principle, believing 
that the schools will be better off with a new man than 
for him to remain where too much of his time and 
energy would be required for negative activity. 

It is a serious state of affairs when outside parties 
can annoy a noble worker, so that it is net worth his 
while to remain where he is doing the best work ever 
done for the city, better work probably than any suec- 
cessor will do, but it is a great thing for the profession 
to have as an example a man who will take such an 
unselfish view as Mr. Pease takes. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CANNOT MAKE BINDING CONTRACT BEFORE AN- 
NUAL MEETING. 

The powers conferred by law upon the electors at 
an annual school district meeting, the court of ap- 
peals of Kansas holds, in Jones against School District 
No. 144, Elk county, are inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of authority in the school board of such a district 
to enter into a binding contract for the employment 
of a teacher prior to the meeting for a term commenc- 
In explanation of its taking 
the position it does on a question about which there 


ing after such meeting. 


seems to be a division of opinion among the courts, it 
says that it finds from an examination of cases holding 
that a district school board may bind its successor by 
a contract with a teacher that there are sufficient dis- 
tinctions between the statutes of the states whose 
courts so declare and those of Kansas that it does not 
On the 


other hand, it further holds in this case that a contract 


feel warranted in following those decisions. 


made by a school board as above may be adopted and 
ratified by the new board after the election so as to 


become binding, and if it becomes operative by adop- 


tion it will be the entire contract that is made valid, 
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MEMORIZING. 


A much-appreciated friend writes us:— 

One time is as fitting as another for an essential thing 
on the educational work, and whenever you have room for 
a strong word for pure gold put in something on good 
memory work. 

The time was when memorizing was so misdirected 
that it was antagonized. Because it was wrongly done, 
it was said to be over done, hence neglect became a 
supposed virtue, until it has become a positive vice. 
No crowding of the programme with things new or 
ld can be a valid excuse for omitting to store the mind 
with choice bits of truth and rare selections from 
literature, 

Processes are easily forgotten, facts learned in 1898 
may be put of date ih 1900, but truths memorized 
to-day are never untruths. and selections from the 
masterpieces never need be changed to meet the times. 

Well done memorizing is a relaxation and recreation 
for the school, as much as music or gymnastics. Mem- 
orizing should not be a task assigned for punishment. 
nor a burden for home study, but a relief exercise, 
much after the plan of singing and physical culture. 

It is now fourteen years since I was visiting a school 
in one of the outside villages of Utah, a school taught 
by an Eastern girl. There were nearly 100 pupils. 
At the stroke of the desk bell at opening one child 
recited some devotional verses, and the whole school 
repeated them in concert. Then one child recited 
“the new verse for the week,” and all repeated. As 
they took their books for study they all recited the 
verse upon diligence in business. At the calling of 
the recitation they recited the verse upon. striving 
lawfully. 

At recess | was talking with the teacher and her 
assistant indoors, when some disturbance without 
caught the teacher's ear, and stepping to the open win- 
dow, she said, “Who has a good verse for sueh an 
hour?” and as with one voice came the reply: “He that 
ruleth his own spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city,” and quiet reigned at once. 

I asked the teacher how she found time for having 
so much memorizing, for | had discovered that the 
pupils knew many whole poems and no end of 
“character truths.” 

“Why.” she replied, “IT only take the time T used to 
spend in scolding in the East. | have not scolded 
once in two vears. When anything goes wrong, | 
think of some verse or motto or selection that is worth 
memorizing. It is often appropriate, but if not, that 
makes no difference, and IT say, ‘Now is a good time 
for some memory work,’ and we all work at it till I 
feel better and they are diverted.” 

Some years ago a private school in Connecticut at- 
tained almost a national reputation by devoting a 
little time once a week to memorizing the best litera- 
ture, reviewing occasionally all that had been memor- 
ized, so that every graduate of that seminary had at 
command for life vast resources of choice literature. 

Memorizing was brought into disrepute because 
time that should have been given to the permanent 
possession of the masters was wasted on memorizing 
definitions and explanation in arithmetic and gram- 
mar, and the endless text of geography and history. 
‘To this day there are pupils that can say that arith- 
netic is the science of numbers and the art of com- 
puting, who do not know one selection from any 
Inasterpiece. 

So far as is known to us, J. P. MeCaskey of the 
Lancaster (Pa.) high school has the banner secondary 
school of the country in the equipment of good litera- 
ture which it gives its students. There is something 
so unusual as to be phenomenal in the amount of 
choice literature into which the voung people of Lan- 
caster come into permanent possession, and this with- 
out neglecting any other department of their work. 

The beauty and power of such memorizing lies 
uot alone in the thought with which the mind is 
equipped, but largely in the rhythin, through which 


the mind comes to move. 


The great universities now require students to mem- 
orize and recite a vast amount of Chaucer in the Eng- 
lish of his time that they may have the rhythm in all 
its power and beauty. In the same way they learn 
Italian masterpieces indefinitely. If this rhythm of 
the masters is worthy the time required for a young 
man or woman of twenty to learn it, how much more 
is it worth while for the pupils in the elementary 
schools and students in the secondary schools to have 
the mind move to the rhythm of the masters! 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


At the noment of writing, the issue of peace or war 
hangs in the balance, with a strong probability that 
before these words reach the readers of the Journal 
of Edueation the decision will have been reached. 
It is a reason for congratulation that if war be the re- 
sult, it will be a war waged on our part in the interests 
of humanity: not a war prompted either by a desire 
tor revenge for the destruction of the Maine, nor by a 
desire for the annexation of Cuba. In spite of the 
feverish exertions of the last few weeks we are ab- 
surdly unprepared for war, even with so inferior a 
power as Spain. We have neither ships enough, nor 
guns enough, nor men enough to give an adequate 
account of ourselves upon the seas; and to naval ex- 
perts there must be something almost pathetic in the 
way in which we have been trying to make up for 
past remissness by buying almost any kind of vessels 
and mounting any kind of guns upon them. The 
Spanish battleships, cruisers, and torpedo flotilla 
which is concentrating at Porto Rico is a formidable 
aggegration of fighting strength; and although the 
war, if there is one, is not likely to be a long one, and 
its issue is not doubtful, it is as well for us to under- 
stand that the reverses are not likely to be all on one 


side. 


The long-expected report of the naval court of in- 
quiry upon the cause of the disaster to the battleship 
Maine was a brief and calm review of the testimony 
taken, ending in the conclusion that the explosion was 
caused by a mine on the port side of the vessel. One 
hy one the internal causes which might produce an 
explosion were considered and their absence shown: 
and it was declared that no fault or neglect had been 
found in any of the officers or crew... No evidence had 
heen found, the court added, which fixed the responsi- 
Inlity upon any person or persons. The message 
which the president sent to congress, in transmitting 
this report, was also brief and dispassionate. It sum- 
marized the conclusions reached, announced that they 
had been communicated to the government of Spain, 
and expressed confidence that the Spanish sense of 
justice would dictate a course of action suggested by 
honor and the friendly relations of the two govern- 


ments. 
tk 


Calm as were the report and the accompanying 
message, they produced more effect upon congress and 
the public mind than frenzied Jingo rhetoric and the 
invention of the vellow journals had done. And this 
for the reason that the fact was at last clearly estab- 
lished that the two hundred and sixty-six men who 
were killed upon the Maine were victims of an act of 
cowardly treachery unparalleled among civilized 
people. ‘The Maine was in Havana on an errand of 
peace; she was lying where the Spanish authorities had 
placed her: and the means by which she was destroyed 
shuts out the idea of an individual crime, and suggests 
a conspiracy in which several persons must have had a 
part. ‘The report of the Spanish commission, to the 
effect that the explosion was due to some internal 
cause, did not relieve the situation, but rather sug- 
vested an attempt to evade responsibility. ‘The sink- 
ing of the Maine was a shocking crime, at which the 
civilized conscience stands aghast: and President Me- 
Kinley deserves all the praise which has been be 
stowed on him, at home and abroad, for refusing to be 


ewaved by any desire for revenge, and for subordinat- 


ing the disaster to the larger question of the condition 
of Cuba. 


* * * 


The naval plans of our government become clear 
in the light of the orders given for the distribution of 
vessels. The North Atlantic squadron, to which the 
three vessels of the south Atlantic squadron have been 
added, will have Key West as its base of operations. 
It has been put in command of Captain Sampson, re- 
cently of the Iowa, and president of the naval court 
of inquiry into the Maine disaster. He takes the place 
of Admiral Sicard, who has been forced to retire by 
reason of ill health. From this squadron, five swift 
and formidable ships, the armored cruiser Brooklyn, 
the battleships Massachusetts and Texas, and the 
cruisers Columbia and Minneapolis, have been de- 
tached to form a “flying squadron” under command of 


Commodore Schley. This squadron will rendezvous 


at Hampton Rods, and will be in readiness for quick 
service at any point where it may be needed along the 
north Atlantic coast. Then there is being formed 
what is called a “mosquito fleet,” composed of small 
‘raft of all kinds which the department is able to 
secure and to arm for the defense of the various cities 
on the coast. This is under the general command of 
Commander Elmer, and will be manned in part by the 
naval militia of the several states. 
ke 

Russia has secured from China all that she de- 
manded, including a twenty-five years’ lease of Port 
Arthurand Ta Lien Wan, and the right to connect 
them by railroad with the trans-Siberian railway. 
This gives Russia virtual possession of the Leao 'Tong 
peninsula, Russia has raised her flag at both the 
ceded ports, and although China has not surrendered 
her sovereignty in formal terms, the places are as 
essentially Russian, from this time on, as St. Peters- 
burg. Japan seems to have been placated by the 


-Wwithdrawal of Russia from Korea, though most ob- 


servers believe that it will not be long before she re- 
turns. France is pressing her demands sharply upon 
China for similar concessions in the south; and the 
demands which she makes are such as greatly offend 
English sensibilities and curtail the expansion of 
British influence. England has apparently been 
forced to abandon her policy of maintaining the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China, and is about to make de- 
mands or seizures of territory on her own account. 
It should be said that Russia agrees that Ta Lien Wan 
shall be open to commerce, but as she has the fixing of 
the tariff it will be upon her own terms. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 


April 9—-Somerville, Perkins-street Baptist church, 
Cross street. Free lecture by Dr. Harold Williams: “Care 
and Feeding of Children.” 

April 9.—School committee rooms, Mason street, 11 
a. m. N. E. conference on ‘Kindergarten and Child 
Study.” 

April 9.—School committee rooms, Mason street, 9.30 
a.m. Conferénce on “Elementary Science.” 

April 16.—Schcol committee rooms, Mason street, 
9.30 a. m. Conference on “Form Study, Color, and 
Drawing.” 

April !8.--Somerville, Winter-hill Universalist church. 
Lecture by Dr. Frederick Briggs on “Emergencies.” 

April 21.—Horticultural hall, 8 o’clock. Extra lecture 
by Cornelius Van Brunt on “Wild Flowers.” 


NEW YORK CITY MEETINGS. 

April 12.—Boys’ high school, Brooklyn, 4 p. m. 
“Charles Dickens, the Great English Educator,"’ James L. 
Hughes of Toronto. 

April 15.—-Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 8.15 
p.m. “The Wonders of Thessaly,” illustrated by colored 
lantern photographs, Burton Holmes of Chicago. 

April 15.--Publie Education Society, 509 Fifth avenue, 
tp. m. Conference. 

April 16.—Brooklyn Instituie of Arts and Sciences, 8.15 
p.m. “The Maid of Orleans,” Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 

April 28.-- Public school No. 15, 4 p. tn Brookly 
Teachers’ Association, ‘The Lady of the Lake,” illustrated 
lecture, Arthur D. Stetson. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE CHILDREN’S FOURTH READER. By Ellen M. 
Cyr. Boston: Ginn & Co. 388 pp. Price, 70 cents. 
This is the fifth of a series of reading books for children 

by the same author, each adapted to the attainments of 

the class of readers for whom it was prepared. It is an 
admirable series from every point of view. The author 
understands children and how they should be trained. 

She believes that the school reader is not merely, nor 

chiefiy, to teach the pupil the art of reading, but to create 

a taste for literature in its noblest form, to nourish and 

inspire the mind and influence the character. Hence, as 

in this volume, the readers are introduced to the best 

“American and English authors, and made familiar with 

their works. The earlier books have made them familiar 

with the American poets, and in this volume they are 
treated to interviews with the great prose writers, Haw- 
thorne, Jrving, Dickens, and Scott. They look into their 
faces and upon their homes, as represented in the beau- 
tiful illustrations; they witness their battles with adver- 
sity, and learn the lessons of their lives. Characteristic 
selections from these authors have been carefully chosen 
with reference to the capacity of this class of children. 

Stories of loyalty and heroism, tales of travels and adven- 

tures are also introduced to broaden the mental heroism 

and feed the imagination. The style of the book is also 
adapted to its readers. ; 

PETER PAUL RUBENS. By R. A. M. Stevenson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 100 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Those who have followed their guide book patiently 

along the Rubens gallery of the Louvre, with its walls 

covered with square vards of fat women, sometimes won- 
der at the rank this painter holds among the world’s art- 
ists. Scattered specimens of his work, many of them fine 
in themselves, here and there in the museums of England 
und the continent, can do little to remove the impression 
given by the Paris exhibition. Everywhere the unques- 
tioned work of Rubens is mingled and confused with that 
of his pupils and the fellow-workers at the Antwerp pic- 
ture factory, until the amateur lover of pictures wonders 

if Rubens may rightly be considered as anything but a 

masterly warning. Eventually, the doubter finds his way 

to Antwerp,—and there he sees what Rubens was capable 
of, and what he accomplished. 

In his admirable monograph for the ‘‘Portfolio” series, 
Mr. Stevenson has presented a readable and thoroughly 
satisfactory account of Rubens, which even presents such 
a cogent defence of the Paris ‘‘fat women” that one hesi- 
tates to repeat again the prevalent criticism upon their 
art until there is opportunity for another look at them. 
As in each of the issues of the Portfolio monographs, the 
study is illustrated with admirable reproductions from the 
most characteristic of the painter’s work, bringing out the 
details in black and white, or sepia, with unusual success, 
even tor these days of constantly improving processes in 
photography and printing. 


ENGLISH LYRIC POETRY—-1500-1700. With an Intro- 
duction by Frederic Ives Carpenter. London and New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 276 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The editor of this volume is a distinguished lecturer on 
English literature at the University of Chicago. No 
scholar of this century is more familiar with the rich 
lyric literature of the Elizabethan age, and of the ages 
before and after this period. 

The author, in his introduction, has given the history of 
the appreciation of the English lyric, and has dwelt some- 
what at length on the lyric and music; the several lyric 
kinds; lyricism in Anglo-Saxon poetry; the Anglo-Saxon 
religious lyric; the chief kinds of middle English lyric 
poetry, religious and secular; the Scotch lyrics of the fif- 
teenth century; the Italian sources of Elizabethan lyric 
forms; the manner of the early Elizabethan lyrics; and 
many other features of his subject. He recalls the chief 
Elizabethan lyric writers, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, Lyly, 
Greene, Peele, Nash, Lodge, Briton, Shakespeare, Daniel, 
Drayton, Southwell, Barnes, Heywood, and Dekker, and 
quotes from these and many others choice specimens, and 
discusses their comparative merits. The book is attrac- 
tive in form, rich in matter, and will prove a valuable ac- 
quisition to any public or private library, and of great in- 
terest to every lover of English literature. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSSAYS OF ELIA. By 
Charles Lamb. Edited by Caroline Ladd Crew, B. A., 
Instructor in English, Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 207 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

Charles Lam) was a skillful artist, and has had many 
admirers in the world of literature. But, to be fully ap- 
preciated, he needs an interpreter, yet the beauty, pathos, 
and wit of such selections as our author has made need no 
comments. The introduction to this edition contains an 
interesting sketch of the author’s life and works. Fol- 
jiowing this is a page of critical and biographical refer- 
ences. The selections occupy 167 pages, and the notes 
which follow are ample and will be very helpful to the 
student, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 


The real value of anything whatsoever is determined by 
actual test of merit. This is especially true of school 
hooks, and we are particularly pleased to note that what 
were said to be almost extreme predictions of the great 
worth of Phillips and Fisher’s “Elements of Geometry.” 
on the appearance of the book, have been amply substan- 
tiated by tests in the classroom. From among the letters 
to the publishers from well-known teachers in manv 
preminent schools now using this geometry regularly, we 
select a few quotations which state in plain language how 
weil this geometry is working. Here is one from a 
teacher of long experience in the public schools: 

“1 have taught geometry in this school for more than 


twenty-five years, and think that, for a good class of stu- 
dents, this is the best text-book I have ever used.”"—J. F. 
Casey, Teacher of Mathematics, English High School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Another states: “We are finding the book an excellent 
one; the new arrangement of propositions and the new 
methods of proof seem to be distinct improvements over 
any with which I am acquainted. I like the early intro- 
duction of symmetry and the ‘locus.’ ””—H. H. Ross, Prin- 
cipal of Vermont Episcopal Institute, Burlington, Vt. 

What could be stronger than this: — 

“Phillips and Fishers’ ‘Elements of Geometry’ is the 
most satisfactory class book I have used.”’-—William Mar- 
shall Warren, Professor in Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Such weight of opinion is certainly worthy of much con- 
sideration, and teachers are advised to acquaint them- 
selves with the invaluable merits of this geometry. 

This widespread interest, represented by these different 
schools, seems to us to be exceptional evidence of the 
great success with which Professors Phillips and Fisher's 
‘*Blements of Geometry” is now used. To meet the needs 
of all school's the Harpers publish the book in four forms: 
The complete edition ($1.75), a college book; the abridged 
edition ($1.25). for high schools; the plane geometry, 
separate (8) cents); and a key for teachers to oth com- 
plete and abridged editions. Detailed information may 
be had of the publishers or their agents. ; ‘ 

A recent publication, Johnson’s “Elements of Literary 
Criticism.” is a work which is bound to attract wide at- 
tention among teachers of literature for whose classes in 
college work this book is designed. Professor Johnson 
is a literary artist of the first rank. In his work he 
discourses in a most interesting vein upon what tends to 
make up sound literary criticism. The book is a veritable 
treat to the student or general reader. It will, undoubt- 
edly, find a place in college classes and in the advanced 
classes of the higher secondary schools. Harper & 
Brothers publish the book in cloth at 80 cents. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
METHODS. 


Kighth Annual Session. 


The announcements of these two schools promise very 
helpful and enjoyable sessions. The Eastern school at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale (Mass.), opens Tuesday, 
July 12, closing Friday, July 29; the Western school at the 
Northwestern Military Academy, Highland Park, IIl., 
opens Tuesday, July 19, closing Friday, August 5. 

COURSES OF STUDY.—The work, which is parallel 
in the two schools, is strictly normal in character, and is 
designed to give teachers and would-be teachers the best 
and the most practical training for successful work as 
supervisors in the various special branches. There is a 
three years’ course of study in each of the five depart- 
ments, VOCAL MUSIC (as taught in public and private 
schools), DRAWING, PENMANSHIP (slanting and ver- 
tical), PHYSICAL TRAINING, and the SYNTHETIC 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

The course of study covers all the phases of each sub- 
ject that are essential to successful teaching. The fact 
that so large a proportion of successful and prominent 
teachers of music throughout the country are graduates 
of the MUSIC DEPARTMENT of the American Institute 
shows clearly that teachers who wish to take up special 
work in music. or to gain new help and inspiration in it, 
cannot make a mistake in planning to spend three weeks 
of the vacation time in these schools. The work in the 
other departments is equally valuable, and their students 
are taking rank among the most prominent teachers. 

THE FACULTY.—The faculty of these schools consists 
of educators who stand at the forefront of their profes- 
sion. Among them may be mentioned, in the MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT, Emory P. Russell of Providence, R. I., 
superintendent of the Eastern school; Frederic A. Lyman 
of Syracuse, N. Y., superintendenf of the Western school; 
S. W. Cole of Brookline, Mass.; Dr. Hugh A. Clarke of the 
University of Pennsylvania; A. T. Cringan of Toronto; 
Joseph Mischka of Buffalo, N. Y.; Minnie M. Jameson of 
Woburn, Mass.; Elizabeth O. Stearns of Springfield, 
Mass.: Mrs. Gish Garwood of Somerville, Mass.; Miss 
May Louise Harvey of Chicago; Miss Mary E. Parker, 
lately of Altoona, Pa.; Miss Mary A. Grandy of Calumet, 
Mich. in the DEPARTMENT OF DRAWING, H. W. 
Shaylor of Portland, Me.; Miss Susan D. Pratt, lately of 
Altoona, Pa.; Miss Stella S. Carroll of Racine, Wis. In 
the DEPARTMENT OF WRITING, D. H. Farley of 
Trenton normal school; D. H. Hoff of Providence, R. I. 
In the DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
Miss Ellen Le Garde of Providence, R. I.; Miss Lillian 
Bacon of Montreal. And in the DEPARTMENT OF 
PIANOFORTE, Miss Kate S. Chittenden of New York, as- 
sisted by other able teachers. 

THE EASTERN SCHOOL.—This school is very fortu- 
nate in its new location at Lasell Seminary. The near 
proximity of Auburndale to Boston will enable students 
to have the advantages both of city and country life. The 
seminary is delightfully situated in the midst of ample 
grounds,—with the boating facilities of Charles river 
within easy reach. The well-equipped music rooms, art 
studio, and gymnasium furnish special advantages in the 
several departments. 

In addition to the regular work in methods, there are 
a number of very helpful and interesting side courses 
open to all members of the departments. In the MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT there are auxiliary courses in elementary 
harmony, conducting, sight reading, and general peda- 
gzogy. There are also several series of lectures before the 
whole school, one of the most notable being the series by 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, professor of the science of music in 
the University of Pennsylvania, whose work during the 
past two years has been so greatly enjoyed. 

In the DRAWING DEPARTMENT there is full oppor- 
tunity for out-door sketching, nature work, etc. In the 
PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT there will be 
several courses of lectures by well-known specialists; to- 
gether with some very interesting exhibitions of the dif- 
ferent kinds of work. 

One of the features of the school during the last two 
years has been an ORCHESTRA, composed of members 
of the school, which has furnished music for the com- 
mencement exercises, and also for the many receptions 
and recitals which are pleasant incidents of the school life. 

Arrangements have been made by which the students 
can room and board in the seminary building; and the 
accommodations will be equal to those of a good summer 
hotel. 

THE WESTERN SCHOOL.—During the last three 
vears the Northwestern Military Academy has been voted 
by members of the Western school to be the ideal summer 
school home. The buildings are surrounded by extensive 
grounds, in which pupils have every opportunity for free 
out-door life and sport. The grounds slope down to the 
shores of Lake Michigan, where a sandy beach affords 
facilities for bathing. Pupils will room and board in the 
academy building; and the domestic department will be 
under the management which was found so satisfactory 
last year. 

The sessions of both schools last year were the largest 
and most successful ever held; the attendance at the 
Eastern school reaching nearly 200, and that of the West- 
ern school being proportionately large. In addition to 
the regular students of the school, there were a large num- 
ber of visitors, including prominent musicians, educators, 
members of school boards, etc., who followed with much 
interest the work of the school. 

The preliminary announcement of the school indicates 
that the president of the institute, Edgar O. Silver (29-33 
Kast Nineteenth street, New York), will be very glad to 
supply full announcements of the different courses, etc., 
on application. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


JACQUES W. REDWAY 


G. 


AND 


RUSSELL HINMAN 


futhor of ** The Eclectic Physical Geography.” 


» COMPLETE AND RATIONAL COURSE, at once simy le, natural, and attractive to teacher and pupil. 


The treatment is topical, with frequent exercises in correlating new facts with those already acquired. 


Outlines are provided for language work. 


convey correct ideas of comparat ve areas. 


Natural Elementary Geography 


A study of the earth as the home of man, |cading 


to the industrial and commercial treatment of countries and | 
| teacher and educator. 


cities. Price, 60 cents. 
* The Natural Elementary Geography is the best primary 
work issued by an American publishing house.” — |. M. 


GREENWOOD, Sufi. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. 
in every department, adapted to every grade of public and private schools, and tor college use 
circulars, specimen pages, and special information on request. ; 


Maps of corresponding divisions are drawn upon a uniform scale to 


he illustrations are numerous, helpful, and appropriate. 


Natural Advanced Geography 


JUST READY 


A work of rare merit, such as will appeal to every 
The earth as a whole is 


| Studied, with thorough treatment of its physical, commer- 
cial, and political features. There are also valuable exercises 


in supplemental work, and suggestions for collateral reading. 


Price, $1.25. 


New books constantly issued to meet new demands 
Prices, 
Correspondence cordially invited, oe 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Netw YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


PORTLAND, ORE, 
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THE NEWEST IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Mechanical Drawing 

TRACY’S INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By J. C. Tracy, C.E., Instructor 

in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. With Chapter on PERSPECTIVE by E. H. Lockwood, M.E.., 

Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific School. Pp. 115. Oblong 8vo. Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. ust published. 
“gy am especially pleased with its clear treatment of orthographical | “TIT am greatly pleased with it. The subject of Projection{is most 
the by which this clearly presented. Everything in the book is treated in alike manner. I 
ers upon the use of instruments and working knowledge shou e an) : : h.""— HARRY L. JONES, 
invaluable aid to beginners, containing, as they do, facts which most 
draughtsmen have to learn from hard experience.” — ?H/ZL/? GOODRICH, 

English High School, Lynn, Mass. 


Instructor of Drawing, English High School, Somerville, Mass. 


Geometry 


PHILLIPS AND FISHER’S GEOMETRY 


Ke A No. 1 in every particular. One of the finest text-books ever made.” —Frep W. Arkinson, Principal of the High School, Springheld, Mass. 
I have found enough in it to assure me that it will prove the most useful text-book on the subject that has ever been 
published.” —G. D. Ops, M.A. Professor of Mathematics, Amherst College. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Anprew W. Ph.D., and Irnvinc | PLANE GEOMETRY. By Anprew W. Puituips, Ph.D., and IRvinG Fisuer, 
FIsHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. Pp. 540, Crown 8vo. Half Ph.D. Pp 263. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 80 cents ; by mail, go cents. 
Leather, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, ABRIDGED. By Anprew W. Pairs, Ph.D. KEY TO PHILLIPS AND FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 


and IrvinG Fiswer, Ph.D. Pp. 342. Crown 8vo. Half leather. $1.25; by !ncluding the Abridged Edition. Pp. 240. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
mail, $1.40. Sold only for the use of teachers. 


History 
SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. By WitiiaM Situ, D.C.L., LL.D. Mew Edition, Revised 
by Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor in Yale University. Illustrated. Pp. 423. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


‘“*Tam glad you have got out this new edition. In its improved form and new dress it is an excellent text and one that I should be happy to have in the hands.of our pupils.””,—CorwINn 
I. PALMER, A.M., Principal, Leicester Academy, Mass. 
Physics 


“I value Ames’s ‘Theory of Physics’ highly, and shall recommend it 
to all my advanced students as the best book of its kind.’”’— A. FE. 
DOLBEAR, Ph.D., Professor of Physics and Astronomy, Tufts College. 


AMES’S THEORY OF PHYSICS. By Josern S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate Professor | AMES’S MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Joseru S. Ames, 
of Physics, and Sub-Director of the Physical Laboratory in Johns Hopkins University. | Ph.D., and William J. A. Bliss, Ph.D., associate in Physics in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
Pp. 513. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. sity. Pp. 544. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. Just published. 


English Literature 
JOHNSON’S ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. By Cuartes F. Jounson, Professor of English HIMES’S PARADISE LOST: ITS STRUCTURE 


Literature in Trinity College. Pp. 288. 16mo. Cloth, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. Just Pudlished. AND MEANING. = The Poem. with Copious Notes 

This book grew out of talks with students and is intended for learners. The author has treated the subject in a most inter- by Joun A. Himes, Graeff Professor of English Lit- 
esting and thoroughly artistic manner under the following chapter headings: General Information, Unity, The Power of Drawing erature, Pennsylvania College. Post 8vo. Cloth. /# 
f haracter, The Writer's Philosophy, The Musical Word-power, The Phrasal Power, The Descriptive Power, The Emotional Power. | press. ‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 


New England Agent for the Introduction of Harper & Broth ‘Ed i 1 Publi i ’ 
AMASA WALKER 112 Boyiston st.. Beston. ucationa ublications 


American Institute of Normal Methods 


Ineorporated 1891, for the Study of Seientifie Methods of Teaching, as Applied to Voeal Musie and Other Branches. 


The most thorough and practical equipment for successful special work in 


VOCAL MUSIC (Public School) DRAWING THE SYNTHETIC METHOD 
PENMANSHIP (Slanting and Vertical) PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EASTERN SCHOOL . WESTERN SCHOOL 
[he Faculty N. W. Military Academy, Highland Park, Il). 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


Stand unquestionably at the July 19 — Aug 
July 12 — July 29 forefront of their profession. es 
Among them are Emory P. Rus- 


SELL of Providence, Sup *. 
Eastern School; FREDERIC A. 
LyMAN of Syracuse, Supt. Wes- 
tern School; LEONARD MAr- 
SHALL of Boston; SAMUEL W. 
CoLe of Brookline and Dedham ; 
HuGu A. CLARKE of the Univ. of 
Pennsylvania; JoSerpH MISCHKA 
of Buffalo; A. T. CRINGAN of 
Toronto: Miss MINNIE M. JAME 
son of Woburn; Miss ELIZABETH 
STEARNS of Springfield; Mrs. 


GARWooD of Somerville: 
Miss May Louisk HARVEY of 
Chicago; H. W. SHAYLOR of 


Portland : D. H. FAKLEY of Tren 
LASELL SEMINARY, D. W. Horr of Providence ; THE NORTHWESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY, 


ton : 
Now the home of the Eastern School, is situated in one of Bo Minn Mate §. Curtrannen of For three years the home of the Western School. has in loca 
ton’s most beautiful suburbs, with abundant opportunity for out-of- New York City tion and appointments unsurpassed advantages. The living 


arrangements will be under the management ‘which was so satis- 


door sports, including boating. Pupils have city advantages and 
factory last year. 


country privileges. 


courses of study, tuition, living arrangements, etc., will be cheerfully furnished on request. 


ts of the Schools giving full information concerning , tu 


EDGAR O. SILVER, /esident, 29--33 East 1gth St., New York. 
New York. O. S. COOK, Secretary Western School, 262--264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS, Serefary Lastern hool, 29--33 East 19th St., 
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For Brain - Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _vitalizer, 


affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. says: “ 1 bave met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


— 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 12-14: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 13-15: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

April 15-16: Colored Teachers’ Central 
Texas Association, Martin, Tex. 

April 21-23: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Ia. 

April 29-30: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney, Neb. 

April 29-30: Illinois Northern Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, Ill. 

April 30: Massachusetts Association Classical 
and High Schvol Teachers, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 

May 4-6: Western Drawing Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich. 

May 13: New England Association School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-18: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C, 

NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER. Thomas W. Robinson 
of this city has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the state industrial school to 

fill the vacancy caused by the death o1 

Hon. John Ray. Mrs. Robinson has been 

selected as matron. -Colonel Francis W. 

Parker lectured on “The Child” in the high 

school hall Monday evening, March 28. 

Professor Edwin B. Frost, professor ot 
astronomy and director of Shattuck obser- 
vatory in Dartmouth College, is in receipt 
of an offer from University of Chicago to 
take the chair of astronomy and astro- 
physies there, and is seriously considering 
its acceptance. This vosition would place 
him in control of the big Yerkes telescope. 
which, when completed, will be the largest 
and most powerful in the world. 

VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. At a college meeting 
resolutions were adopted as follows: 

“Every student who shall see another 

cribbing, or shall have reasonable ground 

for belief that such a one has been dis- 
honest in examination, shall report the 
same to the student part of the conference 
committee. The accused shall be granted 
a speedy public and impartial trial, and, 
if convicted, shall be deprived of his stand- 
ing and right to vote in college or class 
meeting, his name also being published. 
The accused, after trial by the students. 
shall have the right of appeal to the fac- 
ulty part of the conference committee. If 
iny member or members of the conference 


committee are members of the same fra- 


ternity as the accused, or related to him, 
such member or members shall be excused 
from sitting, and the rest of the student 
part of the conference committee shall 
elect a member or members from the class 
to which the accused belongs. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The music department of the 
New England Conference of Educational 
Workers held their monthly meeting in 
Sleeper hall, New England Conservatory 
of Music, April 2. Miss Mary L. Regal 
from Springfield delivered a lecture upon 
the course in ‘“‘musical interpretation,” 
which she is conducting in the high schoo] 
of that city. A class of her pupils were 
present to illustrate the practical value of 
the course.—---The twelfth annual dinner 
of the Boston Kimball Union Academy As- 
sociation was held on the evening of April 
4 at the American house.—=—J. Carlton 
Nichols has been elected to fill the vacancy 
on the school committee caused by the res- 
ignation of E. H. Dunn. Ata recent meet- 
ing the committees on new rules and regu- 
lations and on accounts submitted their 
reports. The first will be adopted, and the 
second shows the net expenditures to be 
$2.442,159.61, of which $1,817,218 was for 
salaries of teachers.--— Daniel C. French’s 
bronze statue of Rufus Choate has been 
set up in the first niche of the grand foyer 
of Suffolk county court house. It was the 
gift of the late George B. Hyde, who was 
once a prominent schoolmaster in Boston. 
The statue will be unveiled and dedicated 
early in May.—-- The manual of the Bos- 
ton public schools for 1898 has appeared, 
showing that there are two special, one 
normal, and one training school (the Rice 
grammar), a public Latin, a girls’ Latin, 
and eight high schools. Of the latter, six 
are mixed schools for boys and girls, one 
for boys, and one for girls. There are, in 
addition, a mechanic arts high school, four 
evening high schools, twelve evening 
graded schools, and six evening drawing 
schools. The city has gained one gram- 
mar school—-the Longfellow—over last 
year. The old Harris grammar _ school 
district has been changed to the Mary 
Hemenway district, the Harris school be- 
ing included in the primary grade. The 
report shows that Boston leads the world 
in the departments of manual training and 
cooking. The former has increased the 
past year from twenty to twenty-six, and 
the latter from seventeen to twenty.— 
The Sub-Masters’ Club of this city, Henry 
C. Parker, president, held an enjoyable re- 
ception and dinner at Young's hotel on the 
evening of March. 29. Professor A. B. 
Hart of Harvard University and Senor J. 
Monzon Aguirre, Boston, agent of the 
Cuban junta, were the guests and 
speakers.———On the evening of March 23 
lectures were delivered at the Girls’ high 
school, West Newton street, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, on “Boston in Anti- 
Slavery Days’; in Bowdoin school, by J. 
W. Freese, on ‘“‘Interesting Places in Cam- 
bridge’; in the Sherwin school, Roxbury, 
by Rev. Samuel A. Elliot, secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, on “The Beauty of 
Nature About Boston”: in the Hancock 
school, North End, by Rey. W. E. Barton, 
on “The Cumberland Mountains.’’-——The 
final hearing of the committee on taxation 
of college property was held at the state 
house on March 25. Williams College had 
petitioned for exemption of residences of 
college officers. Representative Hall, Mr. 
Phelps, and assessors of Williamstown ap- 
peared for the remonstrants. They in- 
sisted that these dwellings should be 
taxed, on the ground that exemption of 
so much property as the college owns is a 
great burden. The answer was that there 
are many towns in the state ready to pay 
a large sum if Williams College could be 
removed, with the college property still ex- 
empt from taxation. 

Dr. G. J. Pfeiffer has been elected to fill 
the vacancy in chemistry and German in 
the Somerville English high school, caused 
by the promotion of Dr. Lyman C. Newell 
to the state normal school at Lowell. 

DORCHESTER. President Eliot of 


When a woman gets 
sickly, nervous, fretful and 
despondent 
the average 

husband. 
doesn't have 
the faintest 
conception 
of what is 
the matter. 
When she 
gets worse, 
and he final- 
ly realizes that ill- 
health of some 
description has 
something to do 
with it, he calls in 
some obscure 
neighborhood doc- 
tor. The chances 
are that the doctor 
says it’s stomach, or liver, or heart trouble. 
Nine ttmes inten he isn’t within a mile of 
right. He treats for these troubles and 
charges big bills until the husband gets dis- 
gusted and throws him out. The trouble is 
usually weakness or disease of the dis- 
tinctly feminine organism. 

Many husbands, after paying hig doctor- 
bills while their wives grew steadily worse, 
have at last written to a physician of na- 
tional reputation and learned the truth. 
Thev have been justly indignant at the ig- 
norant pretenders who have experimented 
upon their wives’ health. By writing to Dr, 
R. V. Pierce, any ailing woman may receive 
the free advice of an eminent and skiilful 
specialist, for thirty vears chief consulting 
physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgi- 
cal Institute, at Buffalo, Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescriptton is a marvelous med- 
icine forwomen, It cures all weakness and 
disease of the organs distinctly feminine, 
It heals all internal ulceration and inflain- 
mation and stops debilitating drains. Over 
90,000 women have testified, over their own 
signatures, to its wonderful merits. 

‘For several years I suffered with prolapsus of 
the uterus,’’ writes Miss A. Lee Schuster, of Box 
12, Rodney, Jefferson Co., Miss. “I had a fall 
from my horse. causing retroversion of the uterus, 
Our family physician treated me for kidney 
trouble and everything else but the right thing. 
I grew worse and worse. My body was emicated, 
hands and feet clammy and cold, stomach weak, 
with great palpitation of the heart. I dreaded 
for night to come, for I would suffer from vausea 
all night, and so I continued until I began taking 
Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription, and | began to 
improve right away. Tam now welland happy. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets reguiate and 
invigorate stomach, liver and bowels. 


Harvard University delivered an address 
on “The Happy Marriage’ on the evening 
of March 29 before Dorchester Woman’s 
Club. 

CAMBRIDGE. The opponents®* of the 
extension of the franchise of Harvard are 
now seeking to secure an amendment to 
the act relating to this subject before the 
legislature, requiring another vote of the 
alumni as a condition of acceptance. It 
will be remembered that the alumni has 
once voted in the affirmative. 

WORCESTER. The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Amherst Alumni Associa- 
tion met in this city on the evening of 
March 22, President Solin E. Day in the 
chair. The guests were Professor J. F. 
Genung of Amherst, A. H. Dakin of Bos- 
ton, and M. F. Dickinson. 

WATERTOWN. A _ petition asking that 
the publie schools of the town be continued 
in session a few days later in the summer 
and opened as much earlier in September 
will soon be circulated, signed by a large 
number of parents. 

HINGHAM. Miss Cerphia Whiting, 
once a teacher in Boston, died March 24 
at the age of ninety-four. Among her 
former pupils residing in this vicinity is 
Professor Palmer of Harvard University. 

AMHERST. By the will of Amos R. 
Eno of New York, a donation of $50,000 
was made to Amherst College. The estate 
of the donor amounts to $20,000,000. 
Professor Henry Allyn Frink of Amherst 
College died suddenly March 25 at his 
home. His death, which was altogether 
unexpected, is much lamented. For a 
number of years he had held the cha'r of 
logic, publie speaking, and rhetoric. 

PEABODY. The full bench of the 
supreme court to-day sent down a decision 
in the case of C. H. Goulding et al. vs. the 
town of Peabody, holding that a fund 


Bird Study in the Schools 
BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD 


A Bird Book for Beginners 


Adapted for School Use 


By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM 


40% pages — 28 Full-Page Plates — 220 Figures in Text, and 75 Miniatures in Key, 
including Drawings by Ernest Seton Thompson and Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


Vol... 12mo0. 82.00: to Teachers, 81.70. postpaid. 


Itis written from the teacher's point of view, 
the field student how to know them. 


It attempts not only to name the birds, but to teach 


{ descriptive circular, with payes, sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park St., Boston 


1t Kast 17th St., New York 


375-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SPARE-TIME STUDY. 


Maw, EDUCATION BY MAIL 

FOR WACE EARNERS. 

Architecture, surveying, drawing ; 

Ae civil, mechanical, electrical. steam, 

— = hydraulic. municipal, sanitary, raile 
road ands ructural engineering. 

$20 upwarl.Pavable in installments, 

seud postal for illus. circular to das, 

National Correspondence Institate (Ine. 


originally appropriated by the town of 
Danvers for school purposes in school dis- 
trict No. 11 of South Danvers (now 
Peabody) belongs to and should be paid 
over by trustees holding the fund to the 
town of Peabody, to be used in the same 
manner and for the same purposes as pro- 
vided in the vote of Danvers, under which 
the same was originally distributed to 
school district No. 11 in that town. The 
fund now amounts to about $1,656, and is 
held by a bank, with, whom it was de- 
posited by the trustee of the fund. 

QUINCY. Two memorial bronze tab- 
lets, in memory of two deceased masters, 
have been placed in the porch of Adams 
Academy. They bear the names of Wil- 
liam Reynolds Dimmock, LL.D., and Wil- 
liam Royal Tyler, A. B., and were erected 
by subscriptions of the personal associates 
of these gentlemen. 

NEWTON. Superintendent Aldrich, in 
his monthly report, recommended the in- 
troduction of instruction in cooking into 
the school curriculum before any other 
form of manual training is adopted. 

NORTHAMPTON. Professor Edward 
B. Story of the Smith College School of 
Music has received an offer to take charge 
of the music department in Whitman 
College at Walla Walla, Wash. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Dr. J. W. Seaver of 
Yale is president and Dr. W. G. Anderson 
is dean of the Chautauqua summer school 
to be held at the university the coming 
season. The Yale faculty is largely repre- 
sented on the board of instruction. The 
school will open July 11 and _ close 
August 19. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The March meeting of 
the City College Club and its eighth an- 
nual anniversary was celebrated with un- 
usual enthusiasm. Mr. Bernhardt pre- 
sented a paper'on “The Phonograph as an 
Educational Aid.’”’ He entertained the 
zathering with reproductions showing the 
capabilities of the instrument, and showed 
its adaptability for the schoolroom in re- 
producing the sounds of a foreign lan- 
guage by reciting a German poem which 
was admirably reproduced with all the pe- 
culiarities of the German pronunciation. 
A beginner could have the cylinder repeat 
as many times as he wished the sounds re- 
corded, and thus acquire the difficult Ger- 
man accent without causing the teacher to 
repeat and repeat the word. He called at- 
tention to the field for the school use of the 
phonograph in thus lessening the drud- 
gery of the teacher and securing the atten- 
tion of the class by the novelty of the 
phonograph in the schoolroom. Another 
use of the phonograph in recording the 
voices of dearly-loved friends, orators, 
singers, and actors he illustrated by re- 
cording and reproducing sentiments 
spoken into the instrument by Colonel A. 
P. Ketchum, Secretary Byrnes, Inspector 
Shack, John Weldon, Augustus Childs, As- 
sistant Superintendent Godwin, and other 
members of the club. He showed its 
power to record conscientiously and accu- 
rately, not’only single voices, but also of 
sounds produced by a whole band and 
musical instruments. Joseph Wade, prin- 
cipal of No, 238, stated, in a humorous 
speech, that the board, to secure uni- 
formity in Greater New York’s schools and 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbiing sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh?) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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save the millions required for teachers’ 
salaries, need only require the introduction 
of 5,000 phonographs to take the places of 
5,000 teachers in Manhattan. The super- 
intendent could press a button at 9 a. m., 
each principal could start his automatic 
piano, and all over the greater city the 

voys could march in, sing the opening” 
hymn, listen to the Bible reading, and 

march to their rooms after the fifteen min- 

utes allowed for opening exercises. In 
each room a monitor could insert a 

cylinder in the phonograph, and at tap of 
bell start a lesson that would in every 

schoolroom in the city repeat the exact 

words of the superintendent’s model les- 

son. Thus the aim of the uniformity en- 

thusiast could be attained, and all respon- 

sibility centralized in the hands of the 

borough board as thoroughly as some of 

its members seem to desire. Assistant 

Superintendent Marble followed in a happy 

speech, in which he commended all 

teachers to interest themselves in some 

“hobby” or branch of science, as Mr, Bern- 

hardt had done, because it kept the teacher 

“out of the rut.” 

ALBANY. Governor Black has signed 
the bill passed by the legislature authoriz- 
ing the establishment of a college of 
forestry at Cornell University, and appro- 
wriating $10,000 for this purpose. The 
rustees are authorized to purchase not 
more than 30,000 acres of land in the state 
park in the Adirondacks for the purpose 
of establishing the proposed college. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. Professor William 
Keith Brooks, who holds the chair of 
zoology in Johns Hopkins University, was 
fifty years old March 26, and the student: 
of the university presented him an oil por- 
trait of himself in honor of the occasion. 
Professor Brooks is well known through- 
out the scientific world.——Johns Hopkins 
University has recently established a new 
system of instruction in forensics, unde1 
the direction of Professor Guy Carleton 
Lee. The senior class is organized as the 
senate, and the junior class as the house 
of representatives. The first-prize debate 
under this system took place on the eyen- 
ing of March 25 on the question, “Should 
immigration to this country be further re- 
stricted?” The movement to open 
all the colleges of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity to women is interesting the people in 
Maryland and the adjoining state, whence 
most of the students for the university are 
that there is now pending before the Mary- 
land legislature a city charter for this city, 
drawn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. In connection with 
the special classes being formed by the 
board of education for backward children 
placed in school under the compulsory edu- 
eation law, Dr. Brooks proposes to intro- 


duce elementary manual training, and 
make it a feature of the work to be re- 


quired of the pupils. In the opinion of the 
superintendent, better disciplinary 
medium could be employed, as it has been 
demonstrated in one or more of the regu- 
lar schools that even incorrigible boys 
quickly become amenable when given the 
opportunity to practice manual training in 
simple forms, as well as arousing in them 
an interest in their studies, where all 
other methods have failed.——The Record 
of this city is responsible for the state- 
ment that, in some of their schools, fre- 
quent whistling matches are conducted by 
the teacher in study hours. The exercise 
goes under the name of musical education, 
and it is declared that the girls whistle 
better than the boys. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Mrs. McKinley will 
entertain the alumni of Brook Hall Semi- 
nary, of which she is a graduate, at 
luncheon April 16. A special train of two 
ears has been arranged for by way of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and it is expected the 
party will number 100. 

VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE. To give an 
object lesson in small farming to the stu- 
dents of this institute, the following pro- 
visions have been made: Four acres of the 
school’s plantation have been set apart for 
a model farm, upon which will be erected 
a small barn. The live stock will include 


Brown’s BroncuiaL Trocues are a sim- 
ple and convenient remedy for Bronchial Af- 
fections and Coughs. Sold only in boxes. 
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An illustrated list of high-class reproductions suit- 
able for school decorations, selected from our 
general catalogue. 
cents in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 


14 E. 23d Street,... New York. 


Mailed upon receipt of 10 
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The Successful Remedy for 
NASAL CATARRH 


must be non-irritating, easy of application, and 
one that will by its own action reach the in- 
flamed and diseased surfaces. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM combines the impor- 
tant requisites of quick action and specific cura- 
live powers with perfect safety to the patient. 
‘This agreeable remedy has mastered catarrh as 
nothing else has, and both physicians and pa- 
tients freely concede this fact. All druggists 
cheerfully acknowledge that in it the acme of 
Pharmaceutical skill has been reached. The 
most distressing symptoms quickly yield to it. 
In acute cases the Balm imparts almost instant 
relief. 

By Absorption. 

Catarrhal sufferers should remember that 
Ely’s Cream Balm is the only catarrh remedy 
which is qgutckly and thoroughly absorbed by 
the diseased membrane. It does not dry up 
the secretions, but changes them to a limpid 
and odorless condition, and finally to a natura 
and healthy character, 

The Balm can be found at any drug store ; 
or by sending 50 cents to Ely Brothers, 56 
Warren St., New York, it will be mailed. 

Fulldirections with each package. 

Cream Balm opens and cleanses the nasal 
passages, allays inflammation, thereby stopping 
pains in the head, heals and protects the mem- 
brane, and restores the senses of taste and 
smell. The Balm is applied directly into the 
nostrils. 


a horse, a cow, a pig, and some poultry. 
Lunder the direction of the instructor in 
agriculture, it will be worked by one of the 
A careful account will be kept 
ot all outlays and proceeds, the products 
being disposed of under the existing condi- 
tions of the market here. The scheme is 
to keep the crops so rotating that the re- 
sults on this piece of land shall equal the 
ordinary production of eight or more 


acres, The plot will be laid off to the best 
advantage for grain, forage, and vege- 
tables. Garden truck will constitute the 


“money crop,” while butter and eggs will 
be exchanged at the store for groceries. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

MORGANTOWN. Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, 
professor of pedagogy in the University of 
Michigan, will deliver a course of lectures 
at the West Virginia University during the 
summer term. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
of the Institute of Technology, Boston, has 
been secured as lecturer upon household 
economics at the College for Women in the 
Western Reserve University. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. And now the young women 
at the University of Chicago have organ- 
ized a military battalion, under the train- 
ing of Lieutenant John M. Palmer, and 


‘Anna Ticknor Library. — 


Courses of study have been prepared in English 
and German Literature, in Art, Botany, Geology 
and Physical Geography, and Sanitary Science. 

Books, photographs, and other illustrations, two 
cents a day, sent by mail if desired. 


Send for circular to 
1 TYLER HALL, TRINITY COL RT, 
Ap7,21-M12,26-J u9,23,30) BOSTON, MASS. 


Teachers’ Summer Course. 
AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. 


The Arena, 
by special arrangement with one of_the rincipal Nor 
mal Colleges, is enabled to offer Teachers a three 
months’ summer course, absolutely 
free. See April “Arena” for particulars, or write to 


THE ARENA COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 


will be ready for active service whenever 
their country calls. 

LAKE VIEW. Trustee Gallagher of 
the board of education has informed the 
building committee that, to spend $94,000 
for building purposes when the council 
had appropriated only $80,000, was a vio- 
lation of the law. 

KELGIN. The Elgin teachers are enjoy- 
ing a lecture course in which President 
John W. Codk, Professor Charles Mc- 
Murry, Professor M. V. O’Shea, and Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, have 
appeared, and others are to follow. They 
are also having some very profitable Sat- 


urday institutes, at which lessons are 
given by some of the teachers, and dis- 
cussed by the whole assembly.——The 


JOURNALISM 


Taught by Mail. Newspaper meu 
aud women (Journalists) are not born 
butmade. We makethem! Practical 
instruction in every branch of news 
paper reporting, editing, etc., by 
competent, experienced Journalists, 
9 Spare time atudy. Rates moderate 
installments if desirey, Illustrated 
catalog with full particulars free. 

“NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 

INSTITUTE (Ine.) 
Ruildi Washington, D. ¢. 


superintendents and principals of Kane 
county held a very interesting ‘Round 
Table” discussion in the office of Superin- 
tendent M. A. Whitney March 5. Sub- 
jects: “Self-Government in High 
Schools"; “Work of the’ Pupils’ Reading 
Circle’; “Grading and Promotion.” 


{Continued on page 222.) 


Summer Schools. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses. 
Fourth Year: July 5 -- August 12. 


Courses in Mathematics, | A delightful suburban 
Science, Languages, locality in New York 
and Pedagogy City. 

School of Pedagogy, 9th year ; Sept.28, '98-May 13,'99. 

For circulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. NEW YORK CITy* 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass., 
in August. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studiedasa manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 


Specimen copy of Expression a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Address, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 


better positions should write for au 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence 
gyang courses for Home Study leading todegrees of B.S, 
.8., Ph. B., Ph.D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians 
and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannotattend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre. 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO, Spectat 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined, For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H, BARTLETT, Principal. 


K NORMAL SOHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 


MAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w we BEOKWITH. 
AL SCHOOL, WEsTFiELD, Mass. 
NORM = 


For circulars 
w 


sexes. 


talogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


JORMAL SOHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. 
th sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


MARTHAS 
VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


Cottage City, Mass, 


Begins July 12, 


Send for Sixty-four Page Circular 


Seashore, 
Delightful 
Sea Bathing, 
Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 
OUUV IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
| SCHOOL OF METHODS 


TEN 
DEGREES 
COOLER 


Than on the 
Mainland. 


Klementary: 3 Weeks — 20 Inatructors. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS — High School: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 
20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 56 Weeks 


-25 Instructors, 


giving full information in regard to the 
outlines of work in all departments, ad- 


vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 


At AMHERST 
Twenty—Third Session........... 
There will be each day six hours of French, 


COLLEGE, Mass. 


11th to August 19th. 


six of German; two of Italian; three of Latin; three of 


Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLYE; also courses on Library Econ- 


omy, Chemistry and Mathematics. 


For programme, address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MAss, 
For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


DR. L, SAUVEUR, 
4613 Ellis Ave, Chicago, ILil- 
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INDIANA. 

GREENCASTLE. The failure of the 
De Pauw estate has placed De Pauw Uni- 
versity in peril, financially, but a deter- 
mined effort is to be put forth to restore 
the institution to its former standing. It 
has still a valuable property at Green- 
castle, and about 600 students in attend- 
ance. 

KENTUCKY. 

RINEYVILLE. Mrs. Susie Yeager, now 
ninety-one years old, has recently written 
a letter to Dr. James M. Yeader, president 
of Drew Seminary, at Carmel, N. Y., telling 
him that she was a schoolmate of Abraham 
Lincoln when he was but seven years old 
and she was ten, giving a description of 
the log schoolhouse in which they were 
taught, and of the great men when he was 
a small boy. 

MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. The. supreme 
court, in an opinion by Justice Gautt, has 
declared the Missouri State University 
free scholarship law, providing for special 
taxes, unconstitutional, on the ground 
that the collateral succession is a “tax” 
upon property within the meaning of the 
constitution, and hence must be uniform 
and for a public purpose. But the crea- 
tion of a free scholarship in the State 
University is not a public purpose. 


KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. The power-house electric 
light, electric light plant, and machine- 
shops of the University of Kansas were 
recently destroyed by fire. The loss is 
$40,000, which will seriously disable the 
department of electrical engineering, as 
there is no insurance. The building was 
struck by lightning. 

WICHITA. The Garfield University, at 
this place, was recently transferred under 
foreclosure by Edgar Harding of Boston, 
Mass., to James M. Davis, a wealthy 
Quaker of St. Louis, and he, the purchaser, 
presents the building, which cost $120,000, 
with 300 lots facing and near the campus, 
to the Society of Friends, who will estab- 
lish and maintain a national university. 
The building was erected in 1889. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. The industrial side of the 
University of Nebraska is giving special 
attention to the development of the pro- 
duction of beet sugar, dairying and fruit 
culture. Two new buildings have been 
erected for this department. February 15 
was charter day, the twenty-ninth anni- 
versary of the founding of the university, 
and it was observed with appropriate cere- 
monies. President Draper delivered the 
principal address..-—Chancellor C, M. El- 


' 
Legitimate News 
For the Family 
For Business Men and Women 
For Professional Men and Women 
For the Student 


For the Old 
The Middle-Aged 


And the Young: 


Send for a Sample Copy of the 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


No Sunday Edition. 


Wednesday Evening Transcript. 


Literary; Genealogical: Patriotie Orders; 
Whist, &e. 


Saturday Evening Transcript 
Twenty or More Pages. 


Notes and Queries, Letters to the Editor, 
Women's Clubs, de, 


Weekly Transcript. 


Published Fridays. 


Address BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO., 
324 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘It is only necessary to take a look over 
the newspaper field to be convinced of the 
truth of the contention that it is character 
rather than mere size that makes a circulation 
valuable—character of the readers and charac- 
ter of the paper. 

‘There is in Boston, fur example, the 
Evening Transcript, which is a most excellent 
newspaper, making no noise, but pursuing the 
even tenor of its way, without defiling the 
minds of its readers or spending a great 
amount of money for the frothy substance 
regarded by many papers as important news.” 
|Newspaperdom, New York, Jan. 30, 1896, 


linwood of Wesleyan University has re- 
signed on account of financial difficulties. 
He has been treasurer for ten years, and 
chancellor of two years. The books show 
a shortage of $20,000. Criminality is not 
charged against the treasurer, only care- 
lessness, and he promises to make restitu- 
tion. The university is not financially 
embarrassed by the law. 


CALIFORNIA. 


PALO ALTO. A new hall for Leland 
Stanford University will soon be added to 
its fine group of buildings. This is to be 
used as a hall for assemblies and meetings 
of fraternal organizations. The property 
will be owned by the citizens of Palo Alto 
who have subscribed the stock. 


The low rate, the additional sleeping 
ears from New York on April 7, 8, and 9, 
without expense for the return trip of 
those who stop over, the high class of the 
excursionists, and the first-class service 
which is assured will make the Fitchburg 
railroad Washington tour of April 1 the 
excursion of the year. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See 
advertisement on second cover page. 


“Nature Study in Elementary Schools,” 


a reader, nature myths, stories and poems, 
by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D., Philadel- 
phia normal school, is the title of a book 
to be published in a short time by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

This reader has been specially prepared 
to meet the demands of those elementary 
teachers who wish to give a course of na- 
ture study based on the phenoniena of the 


changing year. 

It is adapted to second and third-year 
pupils. For this reason the sentences are 
short and the language simple. 

It has been the author’s aim to prepare 
the ground, and even thus early to plant 
the seeds of that which may later develop 
into a taste for art, for literature, and for 
nature. For this reason the reader is 
abundantly illustrated with pictures from 
nature, and from the masterpieces of art, 
such as Thorwaldsen’s ‘‘Seasons,’’ Kaul- 
bach’s ‘Lady Moon,” Rhinehart’s ‘‘Latona 
and Her Children,” etc. 

In a few weeks the Macmillan Company 
will publish Mrs. Murray Macdondld’s 
translation of ‘‘Karl Marx, and the Close 
of His System,” a criticism, by Eugen von 
Bohm Bawerk, Austrian minister of 
finance. 


CAMERA 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 


You can photograph anything. Instantaneous or 
time exposure. We prepare all apparatus, plates, 
chemicals, etc. ; you follow directions. Anyone with 
this camera can soon learn the art Of photography. 
It will be a nice present for vacation. Get 1t now. 
Teach yourself. Prepared plates only 25 cents per 
dozen. Lots of fun for 2 cents. By mail, $1.00. 


CAMERA 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 


If at any time within a year you desire to trade 
for one of our REPEATING cameras, we will allow 
you $1.00 and take back the one you buy. The re- 
peating camera is like a repeating rifle. You pho- 
tograph one plate and instantly place another in 
position. No trouble or bother, You load it at 
come, and snap the pictures at pleasure. Any child 
than handle it. This is anew device, never put on 
the market before. $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, according to 
size and number of plates. 


Agents Can Make Money. 


Address 
A. H. CRAIG, Mukwonago, Wis. 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa.e 
Educational Department. 


Thi- superb 


for their accuraey. 


socriber to the ‘.Journal of Education’: 


A supplementary chapter tells which 
groups of birds show preferences for certain 
localities, and where to look for others. 


Bird Day Offer. 


color. 


Text by Neltje Blanchan. 


Octavo, 350 pages, $2.00. 


book, the retail price of which is $2.00. will for 


a limited time only be given absolutely free to any present sub- 


ONE NEW prepald subscription to the Journal at $2.50 a year. 


John Burroughs, the highest authority on this subject, who has also read and annotated the 


text, says of the colored plates in his introduction : — 


“When I began the study of birds I had access to a copy of Audubon, which greatly 
stimulated my interest in the pursuit, but I did not have the opera glass, and I could not 
tuke Audubon with me on my walks, as the reader may this volume, and he will find these 
colored plates as helpful as those of Audubon or Wilson.” 


THIS BOOK MAKES THE IDENTIFICATION OF OUR BIRDS SIMPLE AND POSI- 
TIVE, EVEN TO THE UNINITIATED, THROUGH CERTAIN UNIQUE FEATURES 


’ All the birds are grouped according to IV. A second supplementary chapter deals 
color, in the belief that a bird’s coloring is the | with family traits and characteristics 
=" ge the only characteristic noticed. V. By still another classification. the birds 
lescriptions are untechnical, clear | are grouped according to their season. 


and vivid ; and the fact that Mr. Joun Bur-| VI. All the popular names by which a bird is 
koUGHS has read and annotated the book vouches | known are given both in the descriptions and the 


index. 


popular book. 


OUR OFFERS: 


1. A copy of Bird Neighbors given absolutely free to an i i 
y subscriber of this paper who w 
send us only ONE NEW subscriber to the Journal of Education, price, $2.50 a dee ” 


2. The Journal of Education one year, $2.50, and “ Bird Nei . 
» $2.50, eighbors,”’ $2.00, 
This offer applies to new subscriptions and renewals alike. 


In every case the book will be sent express or postage prepaid. 


New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIRD 


With 50 superb full-page pictures in 
Many of them life size. 


Introduction by John Burroughs. 


who will send us only 


lhe fifty colored plates are the most beautiful 
and accurate ever given ir. a moderate priced and 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
Sermons from a Philistine Pulpit.................... 


Palamon and Arcite. . 

Guesses at the Riddle of Existence........ ...... .. 


Baldwin’s School Readers —8 Books........ . 
Tennyson's PrinGOss.... . 
Selections from Essays by Lord Bacon 

American Character Studies 
Music—How It Came to Be What It Is.............. 
First Lessons in Linear Perspective................. 


Cadets’ Port Royal 
Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education...... 
The Harvard University Catalogue, 97-’8............. 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite.......... 
Graded Lessons in Arithmetic ( Books IL. and III.).. 


- 


Author. isher. Price, 
White. Chas. Wells Moulton, Buffalo. $.60 
Vincent [ Ed.} D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 60 
McIntosh. The Roycroft Shop, E. Aurora. 1.00 
Hubbard. te “ 2.50 
Dryden. Maynard, Merrill, & Co.,N.Y.  .25 
Smith. The Macmillan Co,, N.Y. 1,25 
Mallock. + +6 3.00 
American Book Co., N.Y. 
Nightingale { Ed.) Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 15 
Mosley [ Ed.} 15 
Thos. Jefferson. The University Assoc., N. Y. 15 
Smith. Charles Scribuer’s Sons, N.Y 1.25 
Vandyke. of ad 
Chapin Harper & Bros., N.Y. 1.25 
Spaulding. A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.00 

Harvard Univer., Cambridge. —v 
Cranshaw { Ed.) D. C, Heath & Co., Bos on. 35 
Nehols. Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. .2 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the advertisement of A. 
W. Morse in this issue. He has for years 
made natural history his hobby, and his 
specimens are all mounted in easy, lifelike 
positions. 


A CORRECTION. 

In the advertisement of the American 
Book Company, on the first page of the is- 
sue of March 17, of Baird’s Graded Work 
in Arithmetic, the word “spiral,” in part 
of the edition, was wanting, the first three 
letters having dropped out. This admir- 
able book is especially adapted to the 
“Spiral System” of teaching arithmetic, 
and not to the “‘ral’’ system. 

In addition to all the news all the time, 
the Chicago Times-Herald presents contri- 
butions from the most celebrated men and 
women in the literary and newspaper 
world. In the large Sunday edition, espe- 
cially, is found a wonderful wealth of writ- 
ing and illustration. The special features 
embrace the widest range of topics, and 
are always of current interest and value, 
and the regular features include art, litera- 
ture, science, music and the drama, society 
and fashions. The best stories by the best 
living authors are always to be found in 
the Sunday Times-Herald, and _ the 
Woman’s Supplement thereto is the news- 
paper success of the year. 


Placing special Wagner palace sleeping 
cars in New York on April 7, 8, and 9 for 
the return of those who have taken the 
Fitchburg railroad Washington tour of 
April 1, and stopped over, is a most popu- 
lar innovation. There is no additional ex- 
pense, and it is simply in line with the 
policy of this company to give a little more 
than was promised. 


Asheville, N. C., Aiken, S. C., Augusta, 
Ga. These delightful resorts are reached 
by the Southern railway. Perfect service 
in connection with Colonial and Federal 
expresses. Boston office, 228 Washington 
street. 


‘ 


P 
At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YURK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
022248 0248 


Bunyan’'s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” abridged 
for young readers, with an introduction 
and notes by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
(stiff olive paper sides, 12% cents, cloth, 
20 cents), has just been published by the 


University Publishing Company, New 
York. 
Bunyan’s immortal allegory has fur- 


nished delight and instruction to innum- 
erable readers for more than 200 years— 
not only in English, but as translated into 
seventy-four other languages. 

Its high rank as literature, simplicity of 
language, and interest as a story render it 
attractive to young readers. The long 
talks of the pilgrims on themes beyond 
youthful interest and comprehension are 
eliminated. By the omission of these, the 
continuous narrative of Christian's pil- 
grimage to the celestial city, given wholly 
in the language of Bunyan, is here pre- 
sented in about 100 pages, every one of 
which can be enjoyed by the reader. 

Professor Hale’s introduction concern- 
ing the time, the man, and the book— 
story, allegory, language—fills twenty 
other pages, correlating literature, history, 
and language. 

For young readers is thus provided an 
edition of this famous classic, of peculiar 
and unequaled interest and value. It is 
No. 30 of the Standard Literature Series, 
published by the University Publishing 
Company. 


LOOKING FOR TWO PERSONS. 

We are advised that the Brown Lewis 
Cycle Company, Chicago, one of the largest 
bicycle houses of America, are carefully 
looking for two persons, first, the party 
who ever bought a wheel from them who 
has any fault to find, and second, the per- 
son who wants a first-class wheel at the 
right price. They are the originators of 
the plan of shipping bicycles anywhere in 
the United States subject to approval, 
They are perfectly reliable, and carry the 
most complete line in the world at remark- 
ably low prices. It will be seen by their 
announcement in another column that sat- 
isfaction is guaranteed in all purchases. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


Take the Comfortable 


N. E. A. Washington---July. : 


I LIKE your methods, writes Principal W. 8. Steele of Hancock, N. Y.,on March 26. He says: “I receivd e 
ore notice this morning of my election at Springville, salary $1,200, accompanied by request to wire ac 

He 4 ag e. { like your methods. I think it is exactly one month since my registration was in your hands. I sball 
stic k to you as long as I continue a success. I have made but one application through you.” This election illus- 
sratee the comparison we made not long ago of methods of selling watches. We had recommended Mr. Steele, he 
iad visited Springville, and he was liked. But while he was under discussion we received a letter from the board’ 
asking us to send two or three more candidates of YOUR 
the same sort. We replied that we could send that the careful letter they had written stating the 

qualifications required had been as carefully considered here. Mr. Steele met the requirements better than any 3 
other man we knew who would accept the salary offered, and we would rather not send other candidates unless 

they insisted. The letter came back endorsed, * We have elected Mr. Steele.” Apart from justice to Mr. Steele, we 

think our reply was from our own interest a wise one. We had really given a oe deal of time to the selection, 

we knew Mr. Steele well and the school well, and we were satisfied it was a fit. We would rather METHODS \ 
ose the place than have a man go there of whose success we were doubtful. Thatis ourchoice of 4 K 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.......... soon GC. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE Ao. TIATION 10 Anditerium Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established In 1884. Positions filled, =,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaeney 


’ THIRTEENTH YEAR. | PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. | Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Iowa. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and F i @) R EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. #5 King St., West, Toronto, 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


them more candidates, but not of the same sort; 


1242 Twelfth 8t., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS'AGENGIES 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SYRACUSE 'THACHERS’ AGENCY. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATY, Manager 
- ndergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, $d, ith grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, stl 
Wanted, Teachers grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High| y 
School) ; Special, of Drawing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual | doe ores S 
Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. Our faithful services guarantees satisfaction. Registration 

(6) Allentown, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ° *'s? 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewant a 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


EACHERS 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States, /ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with 2 ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


EACGHERS WANTE To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 


sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 
on salaries for locating our members. 


Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 

We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent, of 
our members secured positions last year. We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form tree. Address ’ 


H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, I11., or Hancock, Md. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 


The Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS teachers of ability. | PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENTS and BOARDS 
They are in demand, endorse our method. 


ee Address Miss ANN ° IRS N 
ways to become a member. 


315 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

N j offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THK SOUTH- 

The south and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville. Tenn. does a very successful business 
in that fleld. For full information write to CLAUDE 4. 


BELL, Proprietor. 


+ W ins h 1 p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
' , Western Office, 
Agency. “TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
SSS 


Manager. 
CHERMERHORN'’S Teachers’ Agency | GO TO KELL OG G’S. 


Oldest and besi known in U.S. Sup1. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
Established 1855. England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 


invariably go to Kellogg’s.”’ 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


2 
9} 
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Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendeu candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


AND 
The Historic Route of the B. & O. 
rite for booklet: Summer Resting Places on the Monon 


FRANK J, REED, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark St., Chiezgo. 
When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENO) 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED, 

To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
tilled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

H. N. KOBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


KEYSTONE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


5 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
Recommends Superior Teachers to §¢9 001 Officials. 
Aids progressive teachers in securing 4¢tter positions. | 


Correspondence T. D. SENSOR: ‘ 
invited, | A. MCLEAN; Ma ers. | 


mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
recommendation plan. N.Y. CITY. 


EXCHANGE 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


ME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
EE. J. EDMANDS, Mgr. Tel, 3450. 
364 B Washington St., BOSTON, 
From letter written Manager by Sec. of Mass. Board 
of Education: “ You are entit/ed to the confidence of oth- 
ers a8 you have mine. FRANK A. HILL.” 


Teachers Wanted 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BURKAU 
(21st Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 


Wwass WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the Journal of Education,” 


4 
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Vol. XLVII.—No. 14. 


Three Famous Series of School Books 
FOR THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


Each single number, paper, 15 cents. 
Baby Bell, The Little Violinist 
/ 124 ALDRICH and Other Verse and Prose. 
. Democracy ; On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners ; 
2s LOWELL 


Latest The Study of Modern Languages. 
| 4 The Great § Hayne’s Speech. (121.) 
WEBSTER-HAYNE Debate. Webster’s Reply. (122.) 
i - , The Purloined Letter, and Other Tales. (120.)* 
/ssues. 1 POE The Seven. tbe Fall of the House of Usher, and Other Poems and Tales. (119).* 


Sindbad the Sailor, and Other Stories. (118.)* ~ 
He! ARABIAN NIGHTS Aladdin, The Forty Thieves, and Other Stories. (117.)* 
* 121 and 122 in one vol., linen, 40 cents; likewise 119 and 120, 117 and IIs. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series 
Standard English Poems for Schools and Colleges. 


Epitep By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. 


With a carefully revised text, a great number of explanatory and critical notes, and many beautiful 
illustrations. Each volume, 75 cents; to teachers, 5g cents, postpaid; 10 or more at one time 
by express, not prepaid, 47 cents. 


VOLUMES IN THE SERJES. 
Vol. 5. Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of 
the Kin 


Vol. 1. Scott's of the Lake. A 
3. Beott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 9. Tonngoee 3 Lancelot and Elaine, and Other Idylls 
4. Tennyson’s Princess. | the King. Ki 
5. Tennyson’s Select Poems. (Kevised Edition.) | (Sand 9 Tennyson’s I re of the King. Comp 
6. in one volume. $1.00.) 
10. Byron’s Childe Harold. 


. Tennyson’s In Memoriam. } 
. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and Other Poems. | 


(Revised Edition.) 


Modern Classics School Library. 


Thirty-four volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56. Cost of delivery by mail, $1.50. 
The set weighs twenty pounds. Any book will also be sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of 


40 cents. 
A library of thirty-four volumes, containing many of the best Dr. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, U, S. Com- 
complete stories, essays, sketches, missioner of Education, says: 
including selections from the most celebrated authors of Englanc¢ 
and America, and translations of masterpieces by continental | _ “ It is an unrivaled list of excellent 
writers. ‘ works. 


1]. William Morris’s Atalanta’s .Race, etc. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COPIPANY, 


11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


4 Park St., Boston. 


SILVER. BURDETT & GOMPANY, Pubiishers, 


~ 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


Color Interesting 


Instruction «Experiments 


made f COLOR PRIME 3 for the 
Easy and 


4p PUPILS’ EDITION 
q Youngest 
Fascinating, Pupils. 


With these books in the hands of teachers and 
designed for Primary Schools. 


yupils, greater progress can be made in true Color 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price 10 cents, Teaching than has ever before been possible. 
Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price 5 cents. 


(Fr Samples mailed on receipt of price. 
MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield. Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


J. M. OLCOTT & 'CO.,, 


Successors to W. A, Olmsted. 


CHICAGO,, ILL., March 24, 1898. 

I have transferred the entire business, contracts, and good will of the late William A. 
Olmsted, deceased, to Messrs. J. M. Olcott & Co., who, through many years of intimate dealing 
and intercourse, enjoyed the confidence and esteem of Mr. Olmsted as men of integrity, up- 
rightness, and fair dealing ; and ft believe his customers will find his successors, Messrs. Olcott 
& Company, to be reliable men and worthy of their confidence and patronage, 

Mrs. HELEN M. H. OLMSTED, 


THE 


BY MILTON BRADLEY 


At the earnest solicitation of the family and friends of the lamented W. A. Olmsted, whose untimely 
death was a loss to the entire community, we have purchased and arranged to reorganize the business in 
Chicago on the same line of square dealing, generous prices, and prompt attention to the demands of 
his customers which have won tor Mr. Olmsted an enviable reputation among business men and school 
officers throughout the country. 

We shall eudeavor to conduct the business on the same general plans so successfully adopted by Mr. 
Olmsted, and we respectfully and earnestly solicit a continuance of the business of all his customers. Al}l 
continuous contracts nade by Mr. Olmsted will be tilled according to the terms thereof. All unfilled 
orders.will receive as early attention as possible under the circumstances. 

J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Choice Mounted Specimens 


FOR SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 
The lot includes Warblers, Tanagers. Blackbirds, Sparrows, Thrushes, Crossbills, Grosbeaks, Shrikes 
Jays, ete., and a few very choice Squirrels, Ducks, Grouse, and Quail. , 
Full data accompanies each specimen. Each bird is nicely mounted on a white stand. Prices the 


lowest, ranging according to size and rarity. 
A. W. MORSE, Sudbury, Mass., 


For further particulars address 
eow]) or 608 Washington St., Boston. 


of BIRDS and 
ANIMALS, 


Tf prompiness 
is a desideratum 
and if low prices fh 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 1D 
[) schoolbook de ff 
sitedor anytrans 

lation or any dic 
tionary to Kinds 
sNoble,sZooper ff) 
I) fur New 

ork Ci 


Delivery to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue /ree, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks of 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


Publishers. 


UNIWER SITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY New Yorke 


43-47 East 10th St., 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


+++ Boston, Mass. 


Cortina’s Self - Instructor. 


Spanish, 20 Lessons. 
rench, Cloth: 
English, ch, $1.50. 


French, specimen two Books (8 lessons), 30 cents. 
Just out, Verbos Espanoles. All the CastilianVerbs 
and all conjugated, with Prepositions and Englisb 
Equivalents. Only book of its kind in any language. 
*ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES : Orig- 
inators of the adaptation of the Phonograph to the 
teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th St., New York. 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investi- 
gation will show that the most successful business men 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 
the memory should be the basis of education. The de. 
mands of commercial life are daily becom more oner- 
ous: more details must be mastered—more facts and fig- 
ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerful 
memory can win and hold a chief position in the world of 
work. Price, $1.0). Post d on receipt of Brice. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork, 


THE X-RAYS: 


THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By FRED- 
ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer tothe Meth. 
odist Episcopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
Long Island College Hospital, and the a rand 
Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A boo 
of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 50 
illustrations, of which 12 are fuli-page half-tone engrav- 
ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
orders, with remittance, to 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


How to See the Point and Place It: 
Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 


A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied English, 
Latin,and Greek grammar are very careless and slovenly 

unctuators. This book is indispensable to all writers. 

emorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capital 
letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. Ry mail, 
20 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


400 Recitations and Readings. 


A handsome book Sy yoy’ 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, 
Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult and 
Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Young People’s 
Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


"The County Fair.” 


A new and novel spectacular play, pronounced “the bes/ 
School entertainment” by Principals and others who have 
seen or given it. Uses 60 to 150 children, all grades. Ou: 
Producers do all the work. For hool endorsements. 
circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
539 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address: 
Chickering Hall, New York City. 


A Delightful Bird Day Exercise. 


WINGS AT REST 


A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 
By FREDERICK LeROY SARGENT 


PRICES: 


SINGLE COPIES, 5 CTS. 50 CTS. A DOZEN. 
$2.00 A HUNDRED. 


New England fublishing Co., 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerst Street. 


CHICAGO: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! ciation suite tor Auaito- 
rinm Building. Chicago, IU. 4.000 positions filled. 


{Highest Award World’s Fair, | 


I’ is not tov early to order Diplomas for the May and June grad- 


uations. 


If you attend to this small matter — which is not a 


small matter — now, there will be no hurry and question, and no 
taking something that is not just what you want, at atime when 
you have other things to arrange at the end of the year’s work. 


Our Diplomas are artistic, of 


every kind of school has its appropriate design. 


approved wording, and in them 
By inserting the 


name of the school, the location, ete., with these special designs 
you have practically your own special Diploma. 


We supply these beautiful Diplomas in blank or filled out, as 
ordered, in any number and on the shortest reasonable notice, and 


at surprisingly low prices. 
work at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, and 

In writing for samples state 
wanted. 


We have this first-class Lithographic 


$6.00 per dozen. 


the kind of school and number 


C. 


160 


Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Kivery ‘Teacher 
SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardtmuth’s Famous Kob-I-Noor” 


Drawing Pencils. 


--IN 16 DEGREES........... 


They never break nor smear. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


IMPORTERS, 


123 West Houston St., New York. 
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